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F YOU WANT, for your pupils’ use,! PHYSICAL GULTURE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
text-books that will stimulate and sustain their supervisor of Payee HANS RAMUSSEN, 


interest in study; books that will give them] thelr ‘the Caletuente corrects shore timer the 


movements often seen in the schoolroom Slovenly motions have a deadening effect on the chiid’s ambi- 
tions, and for his good, as well as that of the school, should be corrected at once. 


information, latest and freshest and in most attrac ite Pal 
tive manner, concerning the various countries and|"*"° 
b 


THE BEST ARITHMETICS. 


peoples of the earth ) books with which you may The Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic contains the essentials arranged in 


courses of one year each. The principles are illustrated . f- ractical examples, and made familiar by much 


best lead them toa ready comprehension of the oral and written drill work. It meets its compe itors, and in a contest, always wins. By mail, 50 cents. 
The New Model Complete Arithmetic omits ueles matter, treats decimals as an 
integral part of the decimal system, devotes much space to Fractions and Percentage, sets forth clearly 


pr inted page and an effective expression of its every subject, and furnishes more practical work for drillthanany other. The problems are business-like; 


and as far as possible, instructive; free from puzzles and conundrums. A success in the schoo! rocm. 


ideas ; books for most satisfactory discipline and 6s cents 
practice in numbers and other mathematical work; TROEGER'’S SCIENCE BOOK, 


books 1 in various departments of school study, — This book is nage ay ao grades. Their 
be acquainted with the books on our 
ist of publications. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any request 


and Meteorclogy. tt in the Kands of teaches 
for our Descriptive Catalogue or other informa- @pert’s Fixed Stars or Map of the Heavens, Aw. 
tion regarding any of our publications, including FOR OUT-DOOR STUDY, BY MAIL, 50 CENTS. Pe 


Showing tongue of the Wood-pecker. 


and pupil in the country. 
Small and compact. Shows the positions of all the stars of the first four magni- 
those of M aury, Davis, Venable, H olmes, Sanford, tudes in each eovebiiainn. By the use of this book of maps a student can locate 


a star or corstellation as readily as he can his town on a state map. 


Willson, Gildersleeve, etc., aarers Js 
These books are in touch with the best educational thought. We solicit your ee 


UN IVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., correspondence. All favors will receive prompt attention. Address 
43--47 East Tenth St, New York. GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


OB 
“i 307 and 309 Wabash Ave.,  CHICACO, ILL. 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


JUST OUT: READERS OF FRENCH “8Mhie 


GEoRGE SAND. With Introduction and English Notes by B. G. 
The Essentials of Arithmetic, Book I. By G. A. Sovrawortu NANON, | Brcscenond Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia a 
An Academic Arithmetic. By Prof. WensterR WELLS. No. 21, Romans Chotsis. 12mo, cloth, 85 cts., paper 60 cts. 


An Academic Phystology. By 0. M. Branps and Dr, VAN Gixson. NANON, one of the last works of Aurora Dupin. better known under the nom de plume of George Sand, 
An Analytic Geometry. By Prof. E. W. Nichols. was written only four or five years prior to her death, which occurred June 8, 1876. Her life of studies and 


P interest in history, politics, and literature eminently fitted George Sand for such a work as Nanon, where 
Tactitus, Germania and Agricola. By Dr. A. G. Hopkins. with consummate art she interweaves with countless detatls the story of the French Revolution in a 


simply told novel. 


Stories for Children By Lucretia P. HALE. 

Jason’s Quest; A Mythological Reader. By D. 0. 8. Lows tt. PRES DU BONHEUR, By by 
Milton’s Lyrics. By Lovise MANNING HopeGKINs. Chelle: 25 conte. E. L, onte. 


0@™ Catalcgue for 1893 sent on application, ele ws upon application. 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. of Derdian Beohe, New York. N. W. corner 48h Bt. 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 
26 John St., 


bg ~ ge THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. NEW YORK CITY. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


ap SCHOOL PEN 


cr EXTRA FINE 


WHEN YOU ARE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


You will miss a treat if you fail to see the artistic and most beautiful exhibit of Dzxon’s 
American Graphite Pencils, in the Manufactures Building. It is not a home-made arrange- 
ment of goods as an advertisement, but an original and charming creation by an artist 
specially engaged for the purposes. It is elegantly set in an exceedingly handsome case 
made of crystal glass and choice woods, surrounded by oriental fittings. Too see it is a joy 
and pleasure to be remembered when many other lovely sights are forgotten. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Kind of 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO.|AUQEEN & CO., “Phitadeiphia. 


(Successors to Science Dept. Nat'l PHILOSOPHICAL, Place medic 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, ELECTRICAL, and you need is the 5 
parratcat. and CHEMICAL Your Orders old reliable tonic and 


OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. APPARATUS. NOW blood-purifier. > 
Improved Static Electrical | + nish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


{SERS 9 
Schoo namos. S ERAS 4 
Solar and Elect’l Projection LIQUID SL ATING for J E. BELL. 24 Portland St . Boston. a —— made of best i 
Microscopes, and dressing old and new ° Wilton Carpet. concave 
Electrical Test Instruments | pirackboard surfaces of top. grooved sides, per 


tarCatalogue and SPECIAL| either wood, plaster, or Bo ards fectty flat wearing sur 
[Mention this paper.) Nir PRICES On application. ;—the best in the e § chool Black 9 fe $1.00 per Doz. 
paper 4 = SARSAPARILLA 


world. $7.00 per Ga Sample by matl. 15 cls 
B 1 Foot Power| Samples on paper free. 
Machinery, 


THIS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOK! can have 


ote., specially adapted no substitute. 
prices to Educational inatitutivns, INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTIGATE THIS, Cures others, 
A 


and Manual Trainin 
Special 
’ 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, ND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “* AD.’ will cure you q 


F, & JOHN BARNES 00. 
DESTROYS! j 


| 949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, I 
Shall it be Your House or 
MY y a Pound of Copper? q 
new departure in pro- 
ft tecting buildings from lightning. yg 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, a 
Editor of Science. 4 


When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 
AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York. ). 


J. lL. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Worth Remembering. 


S1r:—I have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘styles ’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo. 
styles, are too expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc, 
isanuisance. There is an appa'atus, reasonable in 
price. reliable. and considered THE BEST, called 

‘THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufac 


Columbia Bicycles 


Send for Circulars 
AND PRICES. 


PUB S[OOYDS ede 
SLNAYDY 


turers? A.N ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E P. is manufactured by C RENSINGER For Women ; 
tis excel ent and reproduces any writing with ease H a 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes. It Of all pastimes bicy cling is be- y 
page to send Sor particulars. coming the most popular, and of j 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis ‘*Foot Rests’? only when ordered. all bicycles the Columbia is best- 4 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Establishe) |DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE.) liked among women, for the 
WEST TROY, WN. Y.' 1826. Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. modern Columbia removes all ob- 


Description and prices on application 

This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the jections to riding, and is light, 
SAYS SHE CANNOT SEEHOW | Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- t d beautiful 
OR THE MONEY. Jers. This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size] Strong, anc beautitur. 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, of any pupil in three minutes. Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 


with a complete set of the latest improved attachments lum bias with cushion tires at 


FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years. 


(CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO.,| $110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, $125 and $150. 
Rooms 43 & 44, Mass., U. S.A. book on ‘Columbias” is free at our agen- 
ve N.Y. C < stamps. 
ord. 


From four first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these posiiions 
to be filled in the autumn. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston 


WANTED, 


In a large New England city, a Director of Drawing 
in the public schools. The candidate must have had 
successfu! experience in directing in this department 
in @ system of schools. For the right man a salary 
of $1500 to $1700 will be paid. apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September. 
a = man about 25 years old, qualified to teach 
Book-keeping, Stevography, and Telegraphy, Salary 
$750, to be or Apply to 
» Manager, 

Berean Education, GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 

8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
WANTED, JOSEPH LLOTTS 303, 404, 601 F., 351, 


WE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your ‘ 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try 1. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


terms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


SLINDOV 


Cycle Catalogue free. 


In a Southern Col'ege, a lady teacher of Piano, Vio 


lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. 1st, 1893; salary, §600 170, 601 E. F., 332 
Apply at once to H1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, STEEL PENS. “ene his ethos styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


WANTED, 


In a large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach 7 
er of ota Spo Penmanship in the public schools. S p e( l al TO THE Teache rs of 


to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Burean of Massachusetts. 


a If you are going to the WORLD'S FAIR 
WANTED, g tot you can have an OFFICI : 
SOUVENIR BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address with a 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,—in|Stamp. This badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn b 


them while in Chicago. Printed on white silk ribbon. A valuabe souvenir, 1| ONION INSTITUTE 


N. E. Bureau of Education, Address (open through the year), 
3 Somerset St., Boston. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston 162 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass- 
WANTED, , Room 7, 8, and 9. 


Art, Music, Languages, Literature. etc. 


E RA , Manager, Eas idental fees only, Pupils begin & ¢ 
N. &. Bureau of Education, SUPPLI t, datly till 


NEW YORK, 


FARLEY BLANEY, Manager, 
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Number 24. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Bditor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


» $1.00 a year. 
- $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset - © «+ Boston, Mass. | 


(Written for the Journal.1 
LOVE'S ERRAND. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


The light of star-worlde, from their orbits riven, 
Long afterward to the dim earth is given; 

Rave the receding sun upon her showers 
Keep warm within her seed of grain and flowers. 


Love is not voiceless, though all unrecited, 
Nor unrewarded, seeming uore quited ; 

Life’s light it is, that will not brook confining, 
And glows sfar, though at ite source decliniog. 


Who knows what gloom it all untraced effaces ? 
What bloom it wakes in solitary places ? 

God's minister, that all time’s burts red 
His own rich balm, that heals the heart it blesses. 


Dies at its source the deep reverberation, 
Which, far away, in exquisite intonation, 

Enters the heart and yields its inmost meaning, 
Undarkened by the spaces intervening, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


L. M. Pemserron, President Board of Education, 
Beatrice, Neb.: The school room is no place for favor- 
itism, either to teachers or by teachers. 


Supt. D. W. Irons, Johnston, R. I. : Successful as the 
teacher may be, there will come times when the control 
of the pupils must depend upon his authority alone. 


Carrott G. Pearse, Beatrice, Neb,: The good will 
of right thinking students and patrons is not to be se- 
cured by catering to the whims of impulsive boys and girls. 


Bisnor Parties Brooks: We do not bring boys to 
the sloyd school to teach them how to make a living, but 
to teach them how to live 


James P. WickersHAM: It may be found, when men 
and things shali be more justly weighed, that the quiet 
schoolmaster who thinks only of the task to which God 
seems to have appointed him will be considered a factor 
quite as potent in all that makes a people great, as the 
soldier who dazzles the public eye, or the politician who 
manages to fill so much space in the periodicals of the day. 


Epwarp Payson Jackson, Boston Latin School: 
The first thing to be done in teaching morals is to in- 
spire an admiration for good and a contempt for evil; to 
show that condact is a fine art, to cultivate the taste for 
beautiful living as well as for beautiful painting or music ; 
to extinguish the artificial light by which truthfulness is 
made to appear stupid and falsehood is made to seem 
clever, by which moral purity is made to seem insipidity 
and moral impurity is made to seem piquancy. 

Surr. Wa. F. Fox, Richmond, Va.: If the teacher 
does not have clearly in mind the principles to be taught, 
her instruction cannot be clear ; if she is lacking in per- 
sistent effort to impress her instruction upon her pupils, 
their success must be necessarily small. If she is variable: 
in the enforcement of rules, if her discipline is not such 
as to commend itself to the thoughtful among her pupils, 
if she is irritable and harsh, if she violates the sense of 
right and justice of her pupils, if her tones are rough: 
and unsympathetic, it will not be long before the school 
will have passed beyond her control, or will be kept in 
subjection, not by the gentle and ennobling influence of 
motives presented to the higher nature, but by the fear of 


severe physical punishment. 


A GREAT 


EXHIBIT. 


New England Association 


of Educational Workers. 


NATURE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


Boston Society of Natural History — Bridgewater Normal School — Quincy 
—George Putnam School, Boston — Lowell — Milton — Brockton — Ev- 
erett — Hingham — Abington — Fitchburg — Clinton — Adams — Mans- 


field — Cohassett — Billerica. 


PRESENT PROGRESSIVE WORK. 


or Scrence.—The Teachers’ School 
of Science, a department of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, was started in 1871, and is really responsible for 
all that is now being done in this line. Under the inspi- 
ration and auspices of this society the teachers of Boston 
and vicinity have for twenty-two years been studying 
science from nature and experimentally, and to it is 
largely due the fact that as a whole there are no teachers 
in America so scholarly and so progressive and modern 
in their scholarship as the teachers of Boston and vicinity, 
and through it the teachers continue to grow in scholar- 
ship into advanced years, so that the older teachers who 
have availed themselves of these courses are the most 
scholarly in New England. 

Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, to whom Massachusetts is more 
indebted than to any other for her present rank in nature 
teaching, although a graduate of Amherst, attended these 
Saturday classes for a long time, making himself a 
specialist in science. 

One of the recent features has been field courses in 
geology in the late spring and early autumn—ten each. 
There were from sixty to eighty in each class, and they 
made excarsions as far as Martha’s Vineyard, Newport, 
Mt. Holyoke, and Hoosac Tunnel. There have been 
classes in mineralogy, lithology, and petrology, as well as 
in historical geology. 

The most attractive feature of the exhibit was the work 
of Dr. Robert W. Greenleaf’s Teachers’ Course f 
Botany, which is a revelation of the possibilities with a 
class of forty-six teachers in a course of fifteen lessens. 
It was no holiday work to which he invited them. They 
were all hard-working teachers who met him for fifteen 
successive Saturdays, and he urged them to the most ex- 
haustive study of the science of botany. He thought that 
he had set for them a task that only a “ rare exception ” 
could accomplish, but to his surprise and their delight 
they not only did well all that he asked of them, but they 
all did more, undertaking added work of their own accord. 
Each analyzed more than forty specimens of fresh flow- 
ers, studying also nearly one hundred dried specimens 
which he furnished each student. 

The course was in monocotyledonous plants. The 
study was of liliacez, which show common ancestral 
type, from which orders showing their derivations have 
originated. Liliacew is remarkably well characterized 
by having a perianth of six parts, six stamens, and a 
superior three-celled ovary. These characteristics may 
be called internal, intrinsic, or fundamental, and are 
found in all species of the lily family with a very few ex- 
ceptions, which serve to show relationships with other 
families. The individual species of liliacew vary among 
themselves in another set of characters, differing essen- 
tially from those here mentioned, and being evidently in 
relationship with the surroundings; for example, the 


color, shape, etc., of the foliage, flowers, ete. These 
characteristics may be called external, intrinsic, or acci- 
dental. 

Variations from the lilacew which were discovered by 
a study of the plant in these fifteen lessons were : 

1. Multiplication of parts, as in a circle of stamens or 
pistils. For illustration, Alismacee—water plantain 
family—were the flowers, as three sepals, three petals, 
six stamens, all free from the gynwceum and essentially 
as in liliacew ; but the pistil consists of an indefinite 
number of earpels. 

2. Irregularity of parts ; «. e., greater differentiation 
for the better accomplishment of certain ends. The pon- 
tederiacee (pickerel weed family): Six parts in the per- 
ianth, six stamens (sometimes three), three-celled supe- 
rior ovary. The main plan is even better shown in the 
family of orchidacee. 

3. Union of parts: (a) of coalescence when union of 
parts of the same circle takes place; (5) adnation, when 
union of parts of different circles takes place, as the calyx 
with the ovary. Compare colchicum, which has six sta- 
mens, characteristic of liliacew, and the crocus, which has 
three stamens, characteristic of iridacew. Graminew 
show their affinities with liliacew through certain genera, 
as the rice, where six stamens instead of two or three are 
found ; also little scales in the place of the petals of the 
lily. Yellow-eyed grass and juncacew form steps in the 
series connecting grasses with lilies. 

4. Suppression or reduction of the number of parts. 
The amaryllis closely resembles liliacew externally, but 
all have inferior ovaries. Orchidaces unite the perianth 
with the ovary, and what remains of the stamens are 
blended with the pistil. 

All this work is profasely, even brilliantly illustrated 
by the notebooks and abundant drawing by the students 
of what they have actually learned from observation. 

Norma anp Mopet Scxoou.—Mr. 
Arthur C. Boyden and Mr. F. F. Murdock and: their as- 
sociates have under the direction of Prin. A. G. Boyden 
placed the Bridgewater Normal School before the country 
as a leader in nature study, and this exhibit shows con- 
clusively what has been done. The school has more 
space than any other two exhibitors, indeed about one- 
fourth of all the space, and it is so arranged that it is 
possible to see at what they aim, the means by which 
they attain the ends aimed at, and the results of their 
efforts. 

The keynote is “ focus all the energies of primary and 
grammar grades upon the completion of the essentials of 
an education in discipline and knowledge in eight years.” 
To do this, they use the lower two primary grades for 
initial thought and activity; the third primary and four 
grammar grades for essential work, and the upper gram- 
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mar grades for specializing. In a word, the first seven 
grades are planned from the standpoint of the eighth. It 
is impossible to fully appreciate the plan in any one of the 
seven until all eventuates in the eighth. 

First Year. First Term. (Fall).—Study of animals 
for material for conversation and written language lessons. 
There is a cage in which some animal is always to be 
found, this first half of the first year. They have from 
fifteen animals upward. The litile people take care of 
the animal so far as is advisable. One is appointed each 
day to look after it for a day. They have a cat, dog, 
canary, rabbit, squirrel, ducks, geese, hens, chickens and 
parrot, fishes in the aquarium, live insects in a glass jar 
in which there is sod and moisture, and the jar is covered 
by a netting. They have a fox in school for a week at a 
time. There is a fernery about two feet square with 
glass sides and a wire netting covering. It has a metallic 
base ; in it are found growing grass, growing wild flowers, 
stones, gravel, sand, rich earth, etc. In this are found 
frogs, toade, turtles, caterpillars, spiders, ete. From all 
this the children study the life, habits, protection and care 
of animals, and from it they get the material for read- 
ing, language and number lessons. In the number lessons 
the teacher never tells a child what objects to take, but 
merely bow many or “some,” and each makes his own 
selection as to kind, With a single exception they take 
natural objects. One alone always takes toothpicks. 

In this first term of the first year they make collections 
of leaves and talk about the color, shape, 


well learned is wholly dropped, but is, the rather, de- 
veloped. There is now much mounting and all by the 
pupils. The variety of the objects studied is larger, and 
the characteristics more rare and complex. 

The eighth grade deals with forces, not so much for 
the sake of studying a force as to apply all previous know- 
ledge. The forces are all illustrated by experiment. 
These are, of course, cohesion, adhesion, expansion, con- 
duction, gravitation. The classes make extensive collec- 
tions to represent these forces, i. ¢ , things that are brittle, 
maleable, porous, flexible, elastic, fusible, conductors of 
heat, soluble, adhesive. In illnstration of gravitation, 
there are various articles that weigh the same. 

These forces are then studied in their application to 
history of the earth er geography. ‘The forces are now 
seen to act on what has been previously studied, and col- 
lections are made. One child has charge of one subject 
for investigation, and he gets all the help he can from 
the others, and so each has a subject in hand upon which 
to specialize. This investigating is as thoroughly done, 
so far as the subject and facilities will allow, as that at 
Harvard. Here are some subjects, the results of the 
specializing, in which are shown in each case from ten to 
twenty samples of the pupil’s work : Sandstone, feldspar, 
granite series (a pictare of a quarry accompanied it) iron 
ones, lime stones, (marbles), coppers (brass). Each is 
elaborately written up. 

In the geographical applications of the forces may be 


size and number of parts; they also 
trace the margins on paper and fill in 
the veins. 

First Year. Second Term. (Win- 
ter). They study from observation for 
reading, language and number, frost, 
snow, (crystals), minerals to know about 
the edges, faces, effect of breaking, sim- 
ple uses, ete. By January, that is, after 
four months in school, they all write 
original sentences about nature easily 
and sensibly. No slates are ured, but 
paper always. 

First Year. Third Term. (Spring). 
The study is now of bude, twigs, birds, 
wild flowers, germination, ete. There 
is much writing, no spelling except for 
the writing. The teacher writes upon 
the board all words that they are liable 
to use in the writing, and each child 
looks them up as needed. He does not 
try to remember how to spell any word but learns to write 
it correctly, and by writing it only correctly comes to know 
how to spell correctly. The trees of which buds and 
twigs are studied are willow, horse-chestnut, linden, 
maple, elm, oak, chestnut. All common wild flowers are 
studied and drawn with colored pencils. All the lan- 
guage is in the form of stories from nature and all the 
talk and writing is imaginative. Everything is per- 
sonified. 

Second Year.— The same line of work is followed 
this year as in the first, but all is done more thoroughly. 
There is greater discrimination. Animal and plant life 
is studied more carefully. Habits are watched and 
recorded more keenly. More attention is given to the 
care of animals and plants by the children. That which 
was crudely done the first year is now perfected. 

Third Year.—There is a departure this year. All 
emphasis is placed upon the parts and use of the parts, 
discriminating to note differences. Everything is per- 
fected in detail. For instance, they study birds in their 
parts, i. ¢. bills and feathers ; note their peculiarities and 
uses. 

Fourth Year.—The work is more rugged. In place 
of discrimination is comparison to note resemblances in 
minerals, animals, plants and parts of plants 

Fifth Year.—The arrangement is prominent. Plan 
and system in minerals, animals and plants, both as a 
whole and in parts, is dwelt upon, as in regard to coal, 
for instance, and its arrangement in the earth. Now 
they face up, up, up through every phase of the study, 
in and through the sixth and seventh grades. Geographi- 
eal relations of nature study now take a prominent place 
and collections are made of the products of the locality, 
of the state, of this country and other countries. No idea 
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mentioned the study of the solar system (gravitation), 
the mountains (contraction), weather (radiation), current 
of air and water (expansion and contraction), rivers, 
valleys, shore lines (erosion). There is study of minerals 
in their relation to man, for instance, fragmental rocks, 
their characteristics, varieties, geographical distribution, 
natural and artificial uses ; crystalline rocks, characteris- 
tics, ete., as above; lime stones, characteristics, etc., 
carbon, metals, and other useful minerals and precious 
stones. In the same way plants are studied. 

The geography as it is taught by Mr. F. F. Murdock 
is by far more attractive than any other geographical ex- 
hibit we have seen. 

Third Year.—Hills and brooks from out-of door ob- 
servation and sketching; oral and written review in- 
doors ; indoor molding and window scale drawing. 

Fourth Year. — Crest of hills; out-door observation, 
sand modeling, black board drawing. Relation of draw- 
ing to relief. The child is given a stencil of mountains 
(ideal sketch) ard he is to put in the rivers as they 
would be with such mountains. They locate them and 
give their size. Then they are given stencils of rivers 
(ideal sketch) and they make the mountains. This in- 
dicates the size and location of the mountains. They 
study the shore lines in the same general way. 

Fifth Year.—The study is now of the whole earth. 

1. World ridge. 
2. Water partings. 
3. World slopes, 

4. Drainage. 

5. Customs (modeled). 


6. Imaginary study of an ideal relation of coast line 
to relief, and to coast slopes. 


The Normal Department is now organized upon thege 


lines, so that the pupil teachers in the model school see 
applied that which they have themselves been stodying. 
For illustration, the normal students’ work in minerals is 
remarkable. Each student is furnished with seven differ- 
ent trays of good working specimens. These are given 
out just as the books are, charged when given out and 
credited when returned. They are kept for the term and 
taken to the pupil’s room. The first tray has twenty-four 
typical minerals ; the second, thirty-six varvetves of types ; 
the third, twenty-four typical rocks ; the fourth, sixty 
silicate rocks ; the fifth, forty coal iron, and lime series ; 
the sixth, thirty on formation of the soil ; the seventh, 


fifty on the structure of rocks. af 
One set of these trays was in the exhibit; there was 


also a kit of tools. 
The drawing of the school is from natural objects. 


For instance,— 
1. Whole tree in winter and many trees to show differ- 


ing forms. 

2. Each part of tree, each in varieties, stem, branch- 
ing, leafing, flowering, fruits, germination. The idea is 
to make a cycle to show that everything in and of the 
plant is to produce seed. There is also drawing of ani- 
mals, useful shellfish (as scavengers and for food) 
crustacea, insects, fishes, turtles, birds, mammals. Draw 
especially the external parts which adapt them to their 
environment. 

The culmination of the work is in the sample indivi- 
dual collections by students in the four 
years course, In one, there are forty 
sets of genus “covers” or collections 
with more than 350 pressed specimens. 
In the same collection there are more 
than 125 bunches of specimens of grasses 
and sedges, and more than 150 erypto- 
gamia, It is impossible to indicate the 
wealth of material in these collections. 

Quincy.—Miss S. E. Brassill of 
Quincy has done the most complete work 
for the longest time of any one in New 
England. Her work is outlined with 
clearness and is ecientifically progress- 
ive. Her work is the most intelligible 
to one who must take all in at a glance. 
Upon the wall is the work in yearr, so 
that one can readily see what is done in 
the first grade in minerals, plants, an- 
- imals, the human body, natural phenom- 

ena, and in matter and force. Upon the 
table is grouped the work in each of these subjects for 
the entire eight grades. 

As this is one of the most thorough and systematic ex- 
hibits, it is given at great length. 

First Year.—In minerals the teaching begins with 
quartz. The little ones learn to know it ; to make collec- 
tions of the common stones that contain it; and write 
stories, personifying it. They are experts in their knowl- 
edge of this mineral, whenever and wherever it occurs. 
They study especially two kinds of granite, feldspar, 
hornblende, mica, marble, slate, sandstone, and pudding- 
stone, seeking merely to know them by sight. 


In plants they use the apple tree, knowing the tree 
from all others, its shape, branches, twigs, leaves, and 
blossoms, as well as fruit. They write language stories, 
personifying bud, blossom, fruit, and seeds. They also 
learn to know the wild strawberry, cinquefoil, wild rose, 
wild lily of the valley, buttercup, wild geranium, golden- 
rod, and aster. The aim is simply to be sure that the 
children know these. They press them, write stories, 
draw, and also group them by the standard colors. They 
arrange together all the yellow blossoms, then all the blue, 
red, ete. In the plant study also they learn numbers by 
frequent reference to all the twos in the parts of the 
flowers, of threes and fives. 

In teaching animals they bring the animals into the 
school. The aim is not simply to teach about animals, 
but to do it ina warm, sympathetic way. For instance, 
in place of studying the cat in the ordinary way, they 
study acat with her kittens. The cat is fed with milk 
before them and the kittens are given a bright ball with 
which to play. A dog is brought to school for study, #180 
a rabbit. A horse and cow are studied out of school and 
talked about in school. In all this the human body is the 
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standard for comparisons, and its superiority is fre- 
quently noted. 

For natural phenomena they talk about what they see 
and hear from day to day. They Jearn rhymes about 
nature, such as Whittier’s ““ Golden Rod.” 

Second Year.—In regard to minerals, they study those 
that they learned to know the previous year. They now 
learn about quartz, studying all of its qualities. They 
learn a little about the qualities of the other minerals that 
they learned to know the first year. 

In plants they learn the parts and simple uses. The 
know the roots, stems, leaves, flowers, fruits, and seeds. 

In animals they learn the native birds, common insects, 
teaching especially to know what they see and when they 
see it. Regarding the human body, they study the 
semses. Regarding natural phenomena they make a 
record of what the class sees in nature. They learn 
Whittier’s “ Telling the Bees,” his “ Robin,” ete. 

Third Year.—They talk and write much about what 
has been previously learned. In minerals they group 
what they have learned and study them in the rocks ; 
also study the uses of minerals that are familiar to them, 
and note the varieties of quartz which remain the stand- 
ard. In plants they study the parts of leaf and flower 
and draw them. Uses of plants are emphasized. They 
collect the kinds of seeds that they know, in bottles; 
bring stems, leaves, roots, buds, and blossoms to school 
to study. In animals they study all the common local 
animals of the locality that have not been studied and the 
parts of the animals that they have already studied, espec- 
ially of birds. In the human body they study the tissues 
somewhat. In natural phenomena they make individual 
observations and individual records of what they see by 
themselves. They memorize “ The Mystery of the Seed.” 

Fourth Year.—In minerals the teaching is focused 
upon the elements and varieties of soil, and the character- 
istics and uses of the lecal building stones and the stones 
used for local public buildings. In plants they study the 
parts in detail, also the special modification of plants and 
of their parts. The animals are grouped and their de- 
velopment studied. In the Awman body vital organs are 
especially studied, and illustrated by chart and black- 
board drawings. In natural phenomena they study local 
land and water influences and atmospheric changes. A 
new element is now introduced under the name of matter 
and force, which is in common phrase physics and chemis- 
try. In the fourth year heat is studied by experiment 
and observation. There is much memorizing of such 
selections as Holmes’ “‘ Roxbury Giants ” (Pudding stone) 
and Whittier’s “The Pampkin.” 

Fifth Year.—In minerals the study is of the common 
rocks in their relations, characteristics, and uses, weath- 
ering of the rocks, special rock formations, metals, and 
ores. There is no work with plants and animals this 
year. In the Awman body they treat the needs of the 
body ; in natural phenomena, of the weather ; in matter 
and force, of the mechanism and chemistry of the body. 

Sixth Year.—There is no work in minerals this year. 
Much is done with plants in studying how they grow, 
typical plants, native trees, special plant products ; they 
study especially all the rose family. They memorize 
Whittier’s “ Planting of the Apple Tree,” Bryant’s “ In- 
scription for the Entrance to the Woods” and “ Thana- 
topsis ” ; Addison’s ‘ The Spacious Firmament on High,” 
etc.,; Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” (selections) ; Tenny- 
son’s “ Locksley Hall” (selections). The children make 
elaborate collections of plants, leaves, woods, etc. Nothing 
is taught of animals. In the human body they study the 
systems within the body, also narcotics and stimu- 
lants; in natwral phenomena the stady is on the heav- 
enly bodies; in matter and force, the study of light and 
sound. 

_ Seventh Year.—There is no teaching of minerals or 
plants. They study typical animals and learn Agassiz’s 
famous prayer, which has become the naturalist’s classic. 
In human body they continue to study the systems within 
the human syste, including the study of narcotics and 
stimulants. In natural phenomena they make mineral, 
plant, and animal maps of the United States, showing re- 
sources. In matter and force they study magnetism and 
electricity. 

Eighth Year.—In minerals they study local topog- 
raphy very fully ; in plants, local plant life; in animals, 
Jocal animal life; in human body, special study of the 


senses with review of all previous work, placing special 
emphasis upon narcotics and stimulants ; in natural phe- 
nomena, maps of Quincy showing mineral, plant, and an- 
imal resources. They memorize Tennyson’s “ Flower in 
the Crannied Wall.” 

Grorce Putnam Scuoon, Boston.—The JournAL 
or Epvucation, March 31, 1892, contained a descriptive 
illustrated article upon the teaching of Mr. H. L. Clapp, 
therefore there is less need of taking space here for a 
full account of his remarkable exhibit. As we have said 
elsewhere, Mr. Clapp’s work had a different origin from 
that of the others. Like most of those who have been 
doing this line of work, he was a graduate of Bridge- 
water, but before the days in which that school made a 
specialty of nature study. His inspiration comes pre- 
sumably from Professor Agassiz himself. The exhibit 
of this school was in no sense prepared for exhibition, 
but was taken from the class work. Each drawing was 
from the object in the hand of the child. 

First Year.—There is extensive study of seeds, the 
parts of seeds, of plants, of parts of plants, of germina- 
tion, of leaves, of the buds, and of the plants in different 
stages of growth. 

Second Year.—Continuance of all that was started 


Lowetu.—Mrs. Julia M. Dewey of the Lowell Train- 
ing School is in charge of the exhibit, which is especially 
well arranged. The children’s papers, drawings, and 
“work ” show skillful instruction with attention to all de- 
tails. There are nearly 600 pupils in the training school, 
and the exhibit is from every grade from the kindergarten 
through the grammar grades. The best display is that 
of the pupil teachers. Each presents a series of 
“studies” in minerals, plants, animals, physiology, ete. 
The studies of flowers are especially attractive. They 
are a complete study of the science, sentiment, and liter- 
ature of the daffodil, pansy, violet, columbine, arbutus, 
anemone, saxifrage, cinquefoil, dandelion, marshmari- 
gold, cowslip, dog-tooth violet, forget-me-not, bellwort, 
ete. One beautiful exhibit is the “ Procession of the 
Flowers,” which is a “yard of April, May, and June 
wild flowers,” reminding one of the “ yard of roses” of 
the Youth’s Companion. There are twelve varieties 
with leaves, blossoms, twigs, etc., carefully woven upon a 
card in such a way as to make it appear as though bright 
flowers were playing hide and-seek among the twigs and 
grasses. 

Each animal “ study ” inclades the lobster, dog, fishes, 
birds, snails, starfish, and insects. There are also 
“ studies” of the heads and beaks of birds ; of the claws 
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the first year; and add study of birds, birds as a whole, 
and then its parts as adapted to its mode of life, as in 
beak, foot and feather. 

Third Year.—Continue all that has been started in 
the lower grades and add vegetable roots for the storage 
of plant food, cones. There is much drawing and always 
for expression. 

Fourth Year.—Economy of plants, seeds, their uses 
and distribution ; nuts, etc. 

Fifth Year.—Specialize with insects. Make exten- 
sive collections. The exhibit of bees, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ‘ bugs,” moths and butterflies, dragon- 
flies, ichneumon-flies, wasps and locusts, deserves a place 
in the museum of a professional. 

Sinth Year.—Extensive study of minerals, shells, 
grains, and wild flowers. 

Seventh Year.—Minerals and metals from ore, and 
their uses. 

Hight Year.—Grand review with much emphasis upon 
the animals. 

Ninth Year-—Emphasis upon minerals and physics. 

There is no question but that Mr. Clapp has enriched 
his course at every step. 


The Journal of June 22d will coutain “Floral De- 
fences,” by 8, C. Schmucker, 


of birds. There is also an exhaustive study of roots and 
stems. One of the most attractive features was a “ Dial 
of Flowere,” which consisted of a flower-clock. Outside 
the figures is a twined border of the flowers that open 
especially at those hours. Over the first six hours of the 
morning are the morning-glory, poppy, dandelion, water 
lily, marigold, and tulip, while over the last six, repre- 
senting the afternoon flowers, are the portulaca, star of 
Bethlehem, passion flower, four o’clock, evening primrose, 
and moonflower. 

Following the “studies” of the pupil teachers was 
work by the pupils. In this was much that was highly 
creditable, such as the study of Edna Dean Proctor’s 
poem upon the “ Corn.” 

Second year children have a chart on sunlight. They 
draw the pictures of the prism in the window, and then 
with colored papers arranged the spectrum, and with 
curved colored papers made a rainbow. There were 
charts of leaves, of stems, of buds, and of seeds. There 
were also a variety of worsted-work charts from the kin- 
dergarten. 

A study of races was interesting, as was a study of the 
rocks of Lowell, — hornblende, coarse granite, mica slate, 
garnet, mica, smoky quartz, limestone, pebbles, slate, 


_ and gneiss, 
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Mitron had some of the best exposition of the pro- 
cesses and products of nature study yet shown. There 
were features here that no other town had, that even the 
Bridgewater Model School had not, some that are sure to 
modify the teaching of the towns exhibiting. The plant 
study was in the album that showed what bad been done 
and how. There was much more use of the pencil than 
in other exhibits. The most noticeable departure was in 
connection with germination. The bean and the corn were 
studied together, first in seed. They saw and recorded 
the fact that one was dicotyledonous and the other mono- 
cotyledonous, and the length of these words are said not 
to trouble the children in the least. This teaching, by 
the way, is not in the lowest grade. The seeds are 
planted in school and watched until there is a stalk. 
Then the stalks of both are cut to show the difference in 
the sections, and the one is styled exogenous and the other 
endogenous. Other beans and corn are kept till they 
leaf, and then one is seen to be net-veined and the other 
parallel-veined. Many other plants are observed in seed, 
stem, and leaf until the pupil's are perfectly sure upon 
seeing either seed, stem, or leaf of the plant of the char- 
acter of the other parts. They then draw a section of 
the stem of the bean and corn much enlarged to show all 
of its characteristics. Samples of woods were collected 
in pieces of twigs about three inches long, piled like 
cordwood. There were literally scores of varieties that 
had been found by the pupils. The work was origival, 
and showed thorough teaching along scientific and artis- 
tic lines. 

Brockton.—This city has the most ideally real ex- 
hibit, in that every grade of every school in the city is 
represented, and there is no poor work. There are no 
weak places. As we have said elsewhere, it is the result 
of Mr. Arthur C. Boyden’s teaching of the teachers as 
arranged for by Supt. B. B. Russell. To report the de- 
tails of the exhibit would be practically to re-write for 
each school what has been said for the Bridgewater 
Model School. It proves beyond question that the teach- 
ing ef the model school is practicable in every school of 
a manufacturing city of 30,000 inhabitants. 


Everetr.—Everett furnished one of the surprises. 
This new city, that has recently become educationally 
progressive, made a fine showing. There is nature work 
all along the line. The arrangement is simple. Botany 
is taught in all the grades, Superintendent Condon 
meets the teachers regularly through the spring and sum- 
mer months, outlines the work, and gives specific direc- 
tions for each grade. His plan is to have the children 
stady natural objects to know what they are, how they 
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grow, for what they are used. They study in the first 
year the bean, pea, equasb, corn, morning-glory, ete. 
The seeds are planted by the children and the germina- 
tion observed. 


The second year they study buds, using the horse- 
chestnut, lilac, willow, ete., in the modern way. The 4. Compare for classification. 
third year they study flowers and leaves, drawing, prese- 


the way to do the work in each grade. He is a graduate 
of Bridgewater, and the method is largely that spoken of 
elsewhere under the exhibit of the normal school. He 
uses mica, quartz, feldspar, marble, jasper; coal, slate, 
copper, ete. 
Chemistry and physics are taught in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. Mr. F. L. Titeomb, one of the gram- 
mar principals, takes charge of this. He was at one time 
state chemist of Rhode Island. He meets the teachers 
once in two weeks. No textbook is used. He performs 
experiments, gives outlines, and shows what is to be done 
and how. The city furnishes each teacher with appa- 
ratus which was on exhibition. There was a full display 
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of the papers of the children, fully illustrated and care- 
fully written. Everett has demonstrated that where there 
is a Condon, Parsons, and Titeomb to lead the teachers, 
it is entirely practicable to enrich the program with 
chemistry and physics to the extent at least of one lesson 
a week. 

Zodlogy is taught in all the grades, and physiology in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth. In the former they study 
the beetle, turtle, starfish, coral, sponge, snail, insects, 
and butterflies. In the lower grades, mineralogy, zodl- 
ogy, or botany is taught about fifteen minutes daily ; in the 
grammar grades chemistry or physics once in two weeks. 
It is the uniform testimony that the regular work does 
not suffer from the introduction of nature studies, while 
the school is enlivened and enriched by them, 


Hincuam.—The study of no exhibit was more interest- 
ing than that of Hingham. Superintendent Nash was 
one of the first to see the necessity of such study, and he 
began seven years ago to experiment therewith. He was 
a Bridgewater graduate prior to the present advanced 
teaching in this subject, but then the germ of this was 
all there and he worked along the general lines of object 
study from the “topic” and “outline” standpoint and 
early reached practically the same ends as the others. 
His first position was that to which he is still loyal, viz, 
study all available common animals, plants, minerals and 
rocks, and this was the instruction given the children by 
the teachers: See, Tell, Draw, Write, and from this the 
plan was developed. As soon as the grammar grades 
were reached the following suggestions were given for the 
study of animals, plants, minerals and rocks : 
1. Study growth. 5. Deseribe. 
2. Note structure. 6. Draw. 
3. Discriminate to note 7. Make collection. 

differences. 8. Memorize the literature 

thereon. 
There was a complete collection of Hingham ferns and 


ing, talking, and writing about them. By the fourth rocks and a good collection of woods and plants. There 


year they utilize the flowers for designs. 


was extensive special study of trees and flowers. There 


Mineralogy is taught in all the grades. One of the has been quite a rivalry among schools and pupils to 


principals, Mr. F. A. Parsons, takes charge of this work, 


know the most about the local rocks and plants. Every 


meeti the teachers regularly and instrneting them in pupil knows every class of rocks in Hingham, not only 


at sight and by name but its composition, use, and rela- 
tive value. 


AxstnaTon.—Like Brockton, this‘town of 3000 inhabi- 
tants presents the natare study of each grade of each 
school, and many of them are rural. Mr. Arthur C. 
Boyden of Bridgewater taught these teachers as he did 
those of Brockton, and the exhibit is as satisfactory as 
that of Brockton. 

Frrcupure has a great display of the nature study in 
the central grammar school. The exhibit is radically 
different from any other, presenting a most complete and 
satisfactory leaf study. There was also a deal of blue- 
print work, illustrating plant, mineral, and animal study 
which was not to be seen elsewhere. 


CLInToN made a good showing, not only in material 
but in printed outline after the Bridgewater plan ; indeed 
the exhibit, like that of Brockton and Abington, was of 
the Bridgewater type. It was complete and beautiful. 


Apams had a good display of the results of admirable 
teaching. The study is utilized, especially for language 
lessons. Superintendent Beckwith is an apostle of more 
and better school talking and less early writing, and he 
thinks that he has demonstrated that the children that 
‘can talk well will easily write well, while correct writing, 
if first learned, does not specially aid in correct or easy 
talking. The nature study is first of all made attractive 
and interesting; it is then used as a means of keeping 
the children busy in thought as well as in handling ma- 
terials and then these are made to wish to say something 


and then to say it. 


MansFIExp’s exhibit was more general than that of any 
town, there being more done with map drawing and other 
general school work. 


ConsskT, under Superintendent Nash, showed some 
exceptionally good teaching with great results for rural 
schools ; indeed one would not for a moment think that 
the work was from other than a city school. 


Bruuerica, one of the small towns of the state, has 
an exhibit of plant study as revealed by the pressing and 
mounting of plants, drawing them as in nature and as 
pressed, and the language work connected therewith. 


Nores. 

The exhibit was a great surprise. 

All honor to the committee of arrangements! 

N. E. C. E. W. are magical letters for progress just 
now. 

Natural science teaching in the common studies is a 
great thought well materialized. 

Nature work furnishes the best possible thought for 
language lessons, oral or written. 
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The spelling was perfect. Children will evidently 
learn how to spell what they tell intelligently in writing. 

Lowell has the largest training school in New England, 
and its work shows that the teaching is done with great 
care. 

Everett has reason to be proud of the way in which her 
superintendent and principals codperate in the introduc- 
tion of nature studies. 

Henry L. Clapp of the George Patnam School, Boston, 
was @ pioneer in this line. Fora long time he was alone, 
but today there are many schools standing beside him. 
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almost musical. There is no other tone so sweet as the 
voice of a little child when it bursts from a ful), cheery 
heart. 

We do not teach nature for the sake of the flower or 
insect, but as a means of quickening the mind toward 
the practical studies. Was it the intention of the Creator 
that at the age of six years the most delicate work of 
creation—the mind of the child—should be taken away 
from the flowers, the insects, the birds, the pebbles, and 
be shut up withing the four dark walls of a schoolroom, 
there to drone its sweet life away ? 

Listen to the testimony of the oldest teachers: We 
are giving more than twice as much time to reading as 
we did before we began the nature studies. The only 
difference is that the children like the work. There are 
some people who really believe that children cannot ac- 
complish anything unless they are groaning under a bur- 
den, or under a lash. I would throw just as much sun- 
shine into child-life as it will possibly contain. “If a 
child is happy till he is ten years old, he will ever after 
be happy in the memory of his childhood,” says a learned 
bishop. 

Another important branch of knowledge is the English 
language. Every pupil should be able to compose a good 
letter and speak accurately and fluently. But speaking, 
like reading, involves thought. Writing is recording 
thought. Practice alone can make the perfect writer. 
We must give the child an interesting subject if we would 
loose his tongue or pen. 

I have seen the tears spring into the eyes of pupils 
when told that no more time could be spared them to 


The penmanship is the best school writing we have 
seen. It is evident that it helps rather than hinders 
the handwriting for a pupil to have something that he 
cares to say well. 

Qaincy has her plan worked out in every detail with 
great care and along scientific lines. Miss S. E. Brassill 
has been the specialist to whom the city owes its promi- 
nence in nature teaching. 

Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridgewater Normal School 
had by far the largest exhibit, and he has taught the 
Brockton and Abington teachers how to do the work that 
is being done in the Bridgewater Normal Training 
School, and they both had a fine display. 


NATURE TEACHING. 


BY ALEX. E. FRYE, 8AN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


Why has the teaching of nature been encouraged in the 
public schools ? 

The demand of the age is for the “ practical” in edu- 
cation. By this term we mean that which fits the indi- 
vidual for the highest and best work of which he is capa- 
ble. The boys and girls must learn how to “make a 
living.” Their bodies must be clothed and fed. Every 
child should learn to read. This gives him the key to 
the experience of all past ages, to the records of thought, 
to the progress of the race. It also keeps him in touch 
with the workers and thinkers the world over. Interest 
is the mainspring of reading. Is there any inspiration to 


, peachy write about a flower, and I recall vividly looking through 
“The dog and the boy. tear-films that covered my own eyes when forced to write 
“The boy and the dog. a scanty page upon the very topic of statesmanship. 

“Do we go up? Language driven from our schools by nature studies ! 
“We do go up.” Why, the flowers and insects are the very means by 


which we teach many times more to children in the line 
of accurate and fluent speech than they have ever had 
opportunity to learn before. Such flow of language as 
we get from the little ones gives to us, without effort, the 
result that formerly took a great part of the teacher’s 
time. By nature studies we secure full, free, and inter- 
esting expression of thought, and thus gain the golden 
opportunity to help the children in their mother tongue, 
We do not teach flowers and insects for the sake of the 
poppy and the grasshopper, but as a means of developing 
fluency and accuracy in speech. 

Arithmetic! Surely this study deserves a leading place 
in our schools. It is practical in the extreme, not only 
for its bread-and-butter value, but as a subject for mental 
“discipline. It teaches accuracy, invariability of law, ele- 
ments of logic, ete. 

Why shovld not a child learn that two fours are eight, 
four twos are eight, one half of eight is four, one fourth 
of eight is two, by studying the arrangement of a spider’s 
legs? Why should he be held to meaningless blocks for 
his lesson when a natural object will arouse the interest 
needed to rivet his attention and fix the knowledge ? 

We may teach all the elementary arithmetic quite inci- 
dentally, and in much less time, because we have the ear- 
nest attention of the learner. If the growth is associated 
with nature, then ever after will the beautiful objects 
quicken the minds to live and re-live the early lessons. 
Thus is the memory kept ever alert. 

And how full of arithmetic is nature! Look about you. 
How many pairs of objects present themselves. Two 
eyes, wings, legs, Why, the world of symmetry is a world 
of pairs. 

Threes? The entire class of endogens in the flower 
kindom produces its parts almost always in threes. In- 
sects with three pairs of legs swarm in every nook and 
corner. 

Four? How this number opens up the study of the 
arrangement of wings. What marvelous beauty flutters 
over our fivlds on fourfold wings. Stray, living sunbeams, 

the butterflies! In many a haman breast has the hope of 
immortality been kindled by these emblematic sparks. 

Five? Nearly all of our common trees bloom and grow 
in parts of five. The world of exogens, with netted- 
veined. leaves, speaks in this number. Six? Seven? 
Ete. Nature abounds in each group. Yet, be it remem- 
bered that all these beautiful objects are used as a means 
of teaching the elements of the “practical” study of 
arithmetic, 


And yet, not only in the “ good old days,” but even now, 
such is the trash used in some primary schools. Yet we 
wonder why it has been found necessary to drive children 
to their tasks with a rod or strap ! 

Today we place in the child’s hands the beautiful 
objects which abound in nature, and lead him to discover 
interesting facts concerning them. These are the basis 
of his reading lessons. With his mind active on the 
subject, with his interest all aflame, he can learn ten 
words well where before he but poorly learned one. 

One rainy day a pupil found a large butterfly and took 
it to his teacher. The poor little creature was drenched. 
Its wings were torn, and it seemed very weak. Yet it 
lived long enough to sip a little nectar from the flowers 
which the children gladly gathered. I will not stop to 
tell the lesson in humanity which those little ones learned, 
and how bad they felt when the faint light went out of its 
pretty case. We are looking now to the worldly “ prac- 
tical.”” That day the pupils (who had entered the school 
for the first time only six months before) read the follow- 
ing lesson: “See the butterfly! It has two feelers; they 
are very long. It has two large eyes. The butterfly has 
four wings and six legs. It can fly fast. It feeds on 
honey (nectar). Do not hurt the butterfly ; it will not 
hurt you.” 

All through the lesson the children are happy, active, 
attentive. Their senses are keenly alive to the facts. 
The sentences are truth to them. There is a speck of 
nature to verify every word. See them watch that crayon 
as it tells its story. The words are literally branded on 
the memory. 

Now go to a higher grade. The lesson is upon the feet 
of birds. Here are scores of different kinds mounted on bits 
of board. Can you hear the little philosophers? One 
selects the feet for wading, another for perching, still others 
for scratching, climbing, ete. Every eye is riveted, every 
mind is growing towards a great law of nature,—the law 
of adaptability of every creature to its environment. We 
cannot stop to show the moral or ethical lesson which 

comes from that work like fragrance from the flower. To- 
day we are discussing the “ practical.” Soon the teacher 
brings out a set of books. They are called Nature Read- 
ers. Page after page treats of birds, their habits, strac- 
ture, food, uses, ete. Listen! Where is the old sing-song 
with which we were familiar? Is it possible that children 
can read as they speak, in easy, natural tones? They 
cannot, unless their hearts are in their work. But quicken 


their interest, touch the emotions, and the reading becomes 


Writing. Every child should write a clear and rapid 
hand. Instruction in this branch is simple. Good writing 
is largeiy the outgrowth of practice, ever at the best. 

The children spend fully one half of their time with 
pen or pencil in hand. Many of the lessons in reading, 
geography, history, and nature are made the basis of 
written language work. The best writing is secured in 
connection with the subjects of deepest interest, because 
there is a stronger tendengy towards the automatic ex- 
pression. A person is not a good writer unless the hand 
forms the sentences without conscious effort. Automatic 
expression is best grown in the soil of interest, and noth- 
ing surpasses the nature studies in that line. 

The nature work is incidental to lessons in reading, 
language, drawing, etc., and more than doubles the effi- 
ciency of the teaching. Is there any reason why a teacher 
should not group several lines of work? Let me illustrate 
with the golden poppy: The pupils draw it both in out- 
line and color. They describe it also with tongue and 
pen. Thus the teacher so directs the work that it be- 
comes a lesson in oral and written language, writing, 
color, form, ete. With the little folks it forms the basis 
of a new reading lesson. Each study helps the others, 
and saves much valuable time. 

‘What study is there in the schools to give pupils a 
knowledge of color? Is it not practical? Ask the mil- — 
liner, the merchant, the engineer, the architect, the navi- 
gator, the painter, the artist, the designer. Look to the 
matter of dress of every individual. Is not color a prac- 
tical stady? And yet, until we began the work with 
birds, flowers, insects, etc., not a particle of attention was 
paid to this important branch of instruction. No other 
subject in the entire course even hints at color. 

Then there is the matter of shapes and forms. Prac- 
tical? Ask any man or woman who has anything to 
make or model. Ask the architect, ask the first mechanic 
you meet, whether carpenter, machinist, cabinet maker, 
engraver, mason, foundryman, Let him tell you that the 
ability to draw or make shapes and forms doubles his 
skill and efficiency. Then look to your schools, and learn 
that the various objects in nature which we draw and 
model are the means by which your children gain this 
practical knowledge. 

Nature studies look also to the moral and ethical sides 
of life. Can the study of a rose make a man honest? It 
ean certainly help. The effect is very marked. When 
children have the habit of exaggerating they may gener- 
ally be cured by holding them to very accurate description 
of flowers, insects, or anything else, day after day. The 
habit of true statement is thus formed. 

This is not theoretical. I can point to a score of chil- 
dren who have been thus helped. Moreover, every pupil 
who receives this training in stating just what is seen 
is given a stronger tendency in the direction of truth. 
And is not honesty practical? Ask the business man 
when you are seeking a position for your boy or girl. 

Bat the flower of life is humanity. The seed is inter- 
est. The soil is knowledge. A tender heart is the 
sweetest fruit of noble manhood. 

It is generally overlooked, yet it is true, that the intel- 
lect is the instrument for the culture of the sensibilities. 
As a rule we love best those whom we know best, both in 
the family and in the state. So it is in nature. 

Go out under the open skies when 

‘* Day hath put on his jacket, and arcand 
His burning bosom butto ed it with stars.” 

Which group of twinkling dots first claim your notice? 
Is it not the one with which you are most familiar ? 

Go out into the flowering fields when— 

‘* Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light 
Climbs to a soul in the grass and flowers.” 

In the midst of this mystery of flowers, what rest comes 
when the eye finds out the familiar blossom, the well- 
known tree. 

The boy who crushes the tiny bug is the one who has 
never really seen the miracle of form and color. The 


cold hand that hurls the stone at the frog was never 
warmed by interest in this transforming wonder. The 
wanton eye that directs the missile to crush out the life 
of the sweet songster never saw a thousandth part of the 
beauty that flatters in the feathery folds. 

The greatest lesson of nature is humanity,—kindness 


to animals, help for the weak, sympathy for the suffering. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 15, 1893. 


Tue last days of school are for the perfection of the 
year’s work. 

Get as much out of door life as possible before as well 
as in the vacation. 

Ir is the part of wisdom to respect the ideas of those 
associated with us in our work. 

Nature Srupy has never had a more extensive news- 
paper exhibit than is given in this issue. 

Tue old fashioned graduation exhibition is very gen- 
erally giving place to an “address for the occasion.” 


You will never know how to teach as well as you 
would if you had taught yourself all the lessons that 
you should have learned from your opportunities. 


THE SCHOOLS RELATIVELY. 


The schools require money, and large sums are appro- 
priated in the aggregate, but the increase in the appropri- 
ation is frequently much greater in departments that 
have a political “pull.” It is not easy to obtain figures 
upon this point, but the city of Salem Mass., has worked 
out the figures in an interesting manner :— 

EXPENDITURES FROM 1882 TO 1892. 


Schools, Fire. Streets. 

72,109.38 14,515 48 53,277.78 
1884. . . 80,530 06 17,379.82 47,805.27 
1885. 77,880.86 15,101.90 40,000.00 
1886 ° 81,507.00 18,582 28 45,714 72 
1887 . ° 84,302.68 22,235.58 57,661.51 
6 87,512.62 24,973.47 51,583 30 
1889... 88,166 09 20,589,52 58,165.60 
1800. « + « 88,643.06 25,948 96 41,435.37 
1801. . » 89,658.04 27,111.00 44,909.51 
1892 . 94,928.90 26,769.17 46,950.14 

Spe’l 33,971.94 
Increase , . + + + 30 pret. 70 pr et. 65 pr ct. 


If any other city has these figures prepared, or if any 
one will take the trouble to prepare them for us, the 
JouRNAt would highly appreciate the favor. The 
JOURNAL desires to have at command all possible amani- 
tion for emergencies, 


A STUDY OF SUBJECTS.—(II) 


Know evar Sunsrcts.— Geography is the first great 
knowledge subject. Its aim first, last, and always is to 
know. It is not highly important that we should even 
have a special method or outline for the knowing. These 
are at most merely aids to the knowing of the earth physi- 
cally, mathematically, and, as man has made it, politically 
and commercially. 

The Natural Sciences are knowledge studies, and are 
utilized for acquainting children with the world about 
them, with plants, minerals, and animals. An attempt 
is sometimes made to magnify processes or methods of 
study, and some strive to magnify the development of 
observation into a thought study. It is an admirable pre- 
lude thereto, but hardly more. 

Physiology is a valuable knowledge study both for what 

it teaches and for the power it imparts through mind and 
body. 
History is one of the most distinctive knowledge sub. 
jects, although it should be made a valuable thought 
subject through the study of the relation of the conditions 
of the time to the causes and consequences. Primarily, 
however, it is studied for the importance and value of the 
information gained. 

Science is an indispensable knowledge subject, although 
its primal purpose is the development of thought power. 

Reading from the fourth to the eighth grades is for 
knowledge. 

Civics is one of the latest introduced knowledge sub- 
jects, and is of the highest importance both to the indi- 
vidual and to the country. 

In the teaching of any subject for the knowledge 
acquired, there are three phases of the learning to be 
magnified,—enjoyment of the acquisition, discrimination 
in the selection of essentials, and power to retain or re- 
member that which should be a permanent inheritance. In 
process studies there is comparatively little emphasis to 
be placed upon either of these. The child should be in- 
terested in whatever he does, and he is usually interested 
in the very activities of process work. Bat if he has the 
process and practices it until he does it rhythmically, it 
matters comparatively little whether or not he has enjoyed 
the getting of this ability. There is only incidentally 
any call for discrimination and but little need of the exer- 
cise for the memory. There are, it is true, a number of 
things that one must remember, like the multiplication 
tables and geome rules of language, but when the processes 
become second nature the remembering is rarely thought 
of, because the facts remembered are indissolubly woven 
with their use. 

In the knowledge subjects, however, it is absolately in- 
dispensable that the learning be enjoyed. The things 
learned are not repeated indefinitely until the knowledge 
is a part of one’s self. They are not known rhythmically 
like the facts that six sevens are forty-two, that u-n-t-i-l 
spells until. The memorizing of any fact is merely the 
careful laying away of an essential in the mind and the 
occasional looking after it to make sure that it is there. 

Whether or not anything learned is in the mind elasti- 
cally is determined by the enjoyment in the learning of it. 
If in the acquiring of any knowledge it is pleasurably 
associated with everything that lives with it at the time, 
it is morally certain to come back into the thought fre- 
quently, recalled by some one of the many things enjoyed 
with it. The voluntary return to the mind of a thing 
learned makes it reasonably sure that it will be “on call ” 
whenever needed. 


SUPERVISION (1) 


(Address of Mr. Winship before the Educatio 
necticut. ] nal Council of Con 


America is the only nation that could have evolved the 
public school, which has practically come into existence 
within this century. The public school is something 
more than a free school. There have been free schools 
in other countries. It is free without being either a 
mission or a state school ; it is a common school, the best 
that wealth can secure, and as good for the poor as for 
the rich. In no other nation could this idea have been 
evolyed. It has been developed from the Puritan spirit 
and thought. It is true that whoever fled from Europe 
to America in those early times had aspirations akin to 


those of the Paritans. These came here for the sake of 
their children more than for themselves; they wero 
brainy men but largely untrained. The Dutchman 
brought the free school aspiration, and William Penn 
came with a free school proclamation ; but neither the “ pro- 
toplasm ” which the Datchman brought to New York nor 
that which the Quaker brought to Philadelphia were 
given the conditions in which to evolve the public school. 
New York owes her public school of today to the sons of 
Connecticut, while Pennsylvania owes her system to the 
sons of Vermont and Massachusetts. 

It is useless to quarrel over the priority of the Dutch 
or of the Puritan in the bringing of free schools to New 
York or New England; suffice it to say that the free 
school of Van Twiller had no “ tomorrow,” and that the 
first school out of New York City was established at 
Albany in 1665, and the first school west of the Hudson 
was in 1710 at Schenectady, and the second, forty years 
later, in 1750, at Schoharie. Even in New York City 
there was no common school idea, and there were no com- 
mon schools until within one hundred years. There was 
in the free schools a missionary flavor. It remained for 
the sons of the Puritans to go to New York state and 
establish the common school idea that had been steadily 
evolving from the original Puritan protoplasm. To that 
clear-headed, sensible, common-school-educated emigrant 
from Connecticut, Jedediah Peck, New York owes the 
establishment of her public schools, and to David P. Page, 
another New Englander, she owes her normal school 
reputation. 

Not for the praise of Massachusetts do we call at- 
tention to this, but because no one can see or know 
what the American public school is who does not see it 
evolved frem the original Puritan idea of the common 
school for. all the people, the best that the rich can get 
and as good for the poor as for the rich. This idea, well 
placed in New England before 1643, never lost its hold 
or declined in influence until Horace Mann brought it 
forth as a perfected idea, and since then it has been 
materializing, until today there is to be found in New 
England the most that is best in any similar area and 
population in the country. 

Do we appreciate what it signifies to have a great idea 
born in a nation and developed from such slight begin- 
nings, until it is the most distinctively American idea in 
this great nation of 65,000,000 people, Look at the 
other nations. England with her economic prestige, the 
German states with their intellectual preéminence, France 
with her instinct for culture, refinement, and grace, all 
have a purpose to educate the people. In England it is 
with a “the poor-must-have-it ”’ spirit ; in Germany, with 
a “ you-do’nt-dare-not-to” spirit; in France, the govern- 
ment does it, with an “ it-pays-us-to-do it” graciousness ; 
but in America the people themselves support the schools. 
There is nothing like this elsewhere ; it could not have 
been created, invented, or even transplanted ; it had to 
be evolved through the life and the spirit of the people. 

There is a tendency in certain quarters to make it 
something quite distinct from itself. There have always 
been those who would make it a state system. Some of 
those who advocate compulsory education would jeopard- 
ize the common school system as it is by trying to Ger- 
manize it, The original idea which has never depsrted 
from the common school was that it should be first locally 
permissive, then locally compulsory, and finally generally 
compulsory. This is not the ideal of the idealist, but in 
America it is the way to do it, is certainly the only way 
to do it and retain the spirit of the public school idea. 

Massachusetts has never moved as fast as her critics 
would have had her move, but she has thus far reached 
her educational destination in better condition than any 
of her critic rivals. She was slow in having superintend- 
ents. For illustration: New York was ahead; she led 
the world, and in 1813 chose a state superintendent at 
the princely salary of $300. She continued this office 
and the officer for nine years, and then that great 
commercial state abolished the office to save the expense. 
She was the first to establish county supervision and 
introduce the school library scheme ; but both came before 
the people were ready for them, and both were for a long 
time a sad commentary upon the fatility of bringing in 
through politics that which could be directed to political 
and not educational ends. To this day New York state 

has not been able to divorce her state edueational depart: 
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ment from politics, and there is comparatively little close, 
expert supervision, such as is to be found in New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts is the only state in the Union that 
has close, expert supervision for 96 per cent of her entire 
school population; even her rural schools hav> skilled 
supervision for every fifty schools, and this has been 
secured by making everything locally permissive, locally 
compulsory, generally compulsory. 

We get by far the best results when we Americanize 
rather than Germanize America. When you magnify the 
state you minify the expert. We have the public school 
spirit and not a system, and the need is for the expert. 
The school will be patronized ultimately not from com- 
pulsion but from preference. It must be an attractive 
drawing force, and not a walled prison. Let educational 
energy be turned upon the perfection of expert teaching, 
expert supervision by principals, and expert administra- 
tive supervision until the schools are far beyond their 
present usefulness. Let the compulsion at first be upon 
the perfection of expert teaching, expert principals, and 
expert supervision, then permit localities to compel those 
parties who neglect the schools to patronize them, and 
then when there is a reasonable success through local 
compulsion it may be made general. But the educational 
focus should be upon the perfection of the school through 
expert teaching and supervision. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

What is the “higher criticism” of the Bible about 
which we hear so much at the present time? 

It is perhaps too much to expect that any of us can 
consider fairly a question which involves the religious 
training and habits of thought of every one, whatever the 
creed or lack of one. When the absolute trust in the 
Sacred Scriptures as the divine utterance and guide for 
every act has been for years a leading factor in our life, 
one cannot be expected to accept a scientific theory which 
declares that this Bible is but the writing of men, that it 
is not always exactly true, that it is often insufficient. 
And this other spirit, while not so unintelligible, is even 
more impossible to these who have been trained to con- 
sider everything doubtfal till it has been subjected to the 
most absolute tests, till every point, strong or weak, has 
been probed and tested with all the care and accuracy 
which the canons of scientific investigation, the product 
of the highest reason, dictate. If the Bible is all that its 
strongest partisans declare that it is, all this probing and 
testing cannot harm it, but is merely play, as of children 
upon a boulder—annoying, possibly, to the owner of the 
boulder. If the Bible cannot stand this, what is it? 

The “higher criticism” contends that there is a law 
superior to the Bible—the law of God-given human rea- 
son. To the criticism of this superior pewer the Bible 
must submit, whatever may be its. results. The results 
may not be infallible,—this is not claimed for them,—but 
they approach nearer the truth. 

The reports of the trial of Dr. Briggs have been, I 
think, the most valuable matter contained in the best of 
our daily papers thas far this year. At the Washington 
meeting both sides of this question of theological inter- 
pretation were presented by able advocates. The defend- 
ant made an able argument in defence of his position, 
while the infallibility of the Scriptures was upheld with a 
strength of argument, of every sort, only equaled during 
the other great struggle of recent years—that over the 
Andover Congregational Theological Seminary. Timely 
Topics cares little about the decision at the great trial, its 
justice or wisdom. It only desires that its readers shall 
find out what the arguments on each side are, and store 
this knowledge for future use. 

It is better and fairer to treat this topic thus, as involv- 
ing the great issues of modern study of the Bible, than as 
a simple question for the Presbyterian church, of whether 
it wishes to hold to the grand doctrines of Calvinism, 
which have been for two hundred years its glory, instead 
of allowing the newer doctrines of Professor Briggs to 
stand beside them. In its broader phase this question 
must be answered by each of us. The question, in short, 
is one between theology and life, as embodiments of that 

for which Christ lived. | 


MENTAL DEFECTS AND DISORDERS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(X.) 


The teacher is under an obligation of the most important kind 
to have a due regard for the health of her pupils, and to apply the 
principles of the most recent sanitary knowledge. 

Teachers find that they have to try to teach pupils who are suffer- 
ing from seme mental disorder. These cases lie on the broad 
border-land between sanity and insanity. Mental defects and dis- 
orders which we here consider are to be treated as morbid weak- 
nesses. Single symptoms are comparatively unimportant, but a 
group of these mental symptoms may possess great significance. 
A few hallucinations may occur in the life of the adult and may 
possess little significance, but a frequent occurrence of them has an 
important meaning. Children when left in the dark and before 
they get to sleep, often have hallucinations of vision; but these, 
which do not appear abnormal in the child, would be considered 
serious and significant in a person in later life. Another child 
may have more painful and terrifying hallucinations. But the 
question to be asked is,—Do these symptoms have a fixed recur- 
rence ? Is there an organized system and group of them? If so, 
they are significant. The really burdened child shows a disposition 
to become delirious at the slightest disorder. He may become pes- 
simistic unconsciously. What he needs is careful and thoughtful 
training by those who by tact and personal influence are fitted to be 
his advisers. He may have inherited a bad nervous condition whose 
possible future effects should be considered. But this descendant 
may suffer in new ways, or his inherited tendency may die out. 
You should respect heredity, but you should never despair on 
account of it. Great precocionsness, moreover, demands special 
care in training. 

In youth classes of mental worbid symptoms will usually take 
the forms of deranged mental and physical habits. The anomalous 
youth has long developed trains of thought and habits which we do 
not expect to see. The indications are found in the will. One 
person may be exceediogly conscientious, another maliciously will- 
ful, a third extremely plastic; but all show a hesitancy in will- 
ing. There is an incomprehensible doubleness of life in the men- 
tally burdened person. He perhaps broods, or studies with a fever- 
ish energy yet fails, or shuns comradeship, or is malicious and ex- 
ceedingly willfal. The question whether the youth is a fool, a 
sinner, or a patient is for the teacher to determine. In judging 
mental defects he must know the purposes which the mechanism of 
the brain normally accomplishes. 

The business of the brain is to direct our adjustments to our 
environment, which continually touches us and moves us to respond. 
These responses awaken in us secondary sensations of a pleasant or 
painfal nature. What the character of a particular response shall 
be depends upon our habits of response in t'e past. Our conscious- 
ness, if rational, is a system of the results or probable results of an 
action. The elements of mental life, therefore, are (1) the stimu- 
lations of the senses, (2) the feelings and emotions, (3) general 
ideas of the characters of objects, and (4) ideo-motor ideas, or our 
conceptions of our own activities. These four elements all unite to 
make the well-knit structure of the consciousness of myself. This 
is the normal, mental life, and corresponds to the habitual system 
of our mental processes. In judging mental disorders we should 
ask (1) What general signs of derangements are there? (2) What 
elements in the mental life are affected? (3) What group is con- 
cerned? The mental disorders which correspond to the above clas- 
sified elements of the mental life are (1) hallucinations, (2) morbid 
states of feeling, either of gloom or gaiety, (3) elementary delusions 
and false ideas and conceptions, (4) deranged voluntary actions, as 
morbid temptations. 

It is for the observer to determine how far mental disorders 
should be treated asof morbidtype. Boys and girls have unformed 
habits, which therefore seem capricious and disorganized. But 
they are simply marks of their age and are transient and extraor- 
dinary. If, however, these irrational and unsystematized actions 
on the part of the child become habitual, they demand scrutiny. 

Asa youth the child wants to fit into his environment and be- 
come a reliable member of society. But there may be inconsisten- 
cies in his conduct which seem to render it impossible for him to 
enter into the life of society. Frequently the normal boy may en- 
counter serious obstacles, which are the effects of faulty training 
and bad habits, bat he may be able to surmount them. Bat the 
abnormal boy does not improve and cannot improve. He longs to 
be like other youth, but feels that he cannot; or perhaps he is in- 
different. Here there may be some trae morbid mental disorder, 
and the teacher shoald get a psychological insight into this disor- 
dered mechanism. Bat only by the medium of love can you gain 
an insight into your pupil’s inmost nature. Yon must cease to be 
a disciplinarian, and you must show yourself as a most sympathiz- 
ing friend. You can only win your pupil’s confidence by deserving 
it. Mere idle curiosity has here no place. Never manifest the 
least impatience, and do not be guilty of despising your youthful 
subject. 

Your inquiries must be very specific. How does he differ from 
other boys ? How far does he feel what he is? The most common 
derangement is that of the feelings. You at once look for a mass 
of gloomy feelings. When the general state of current feeling 
grows morbid without a cause it is mentally significant. Morbid 
gaiety, which is a large but causeless uplift of feeling, is a still 
graver symptom than morbid gloom. These characteristics are rel- 
atively important and significant as far as they affect the habits of 
conduct of the individual. You would in vain argue directly with a 
person of morbid mood. You must first see whether you can free his 
mind of ite moodiness by engaging him in conversation. In extreme 


it affects both the will and the mind, and renders concentration 


of thought upon a subject impossible. If he can be brought into con- 
versation, you can be sure that his mental mechanism is all right. 
If this mood yields easily to social suggestions, if it stands apart 
from other parts of the mental life, then the case is not serious, 
If the gloom goes deeper, the individual may come to blame him- 
self for his own worthlessness. But if he feels gloom and also feels 
remorse, the mental disorder is not so deep or serious. The unfor- 
tunate person may conceal his woes. The sufferer may shun help, 
and yet cannot help himself. The horrible loneliness which he 
then feels is very significant of a serious mental disorder. 

A man is what he proposes to do. Find out, therefore, the 
plans and hopes of your youthfal subjects. A false self. conscious- 
ness issues in disordered plans ot life. The great need is a careful 
snalysis of your individual subject. You must comprehend the 
actual situation so that you may know where you stand. Consider 
first his whole physical condition, and then train in him wise habits, 
with a due regard to his limitations. The treatment here, as in all 
other parts of the teacher’s art should be personal and loving. 
Teach the burdened iodividual to ignore his nervous enemy. He 
is forced to live with this clever adversary, but he must conquer 
him by a superior cleverness. In advising your unfortunate friend, 
first learn to look upon his case as your own, and then teach him 
to look upon his own as that of another. 


NoTEs.—The Elements of Mental Life as afresh classified in the 
present discussion, for the sake of the guidance of analysis, are: (1) 
Sensory Elements, (2) Feelings and Emotions, (3) General Ideas, (4) 
Ideo-motor Elements. The corresponding possible elementary dis- 
orders would be: (1) Sensory Derangements (including Hallucina- 
tions), (2) Morbid States of Feeling (pathological fears, morbid gloom, 
morbid gaiety), (3) Elementary Delusions, (4) Insistent Impulses 
(morbid temptations. ‘‘bad thoughts.” and similar disorders). The 
chief possible symptoms of defect in those larger processes which are 
composed of these elements would appear as Deranged Habits of Con- 
duct, Morbid types of Self Consciousness, and Systems of Delusion. 
Some of these classes of symptoms are of course rare in borderland 
cases, others extremely frequent. 

The medical literature of the present topic 13 very large, but mostly 
very technical. In English Maudsley’s Mental Pathology is very well 
known. Mercer’s Sanity and Insanity (New York, Scribner, 1890) is 
& more rece.t and a very excellent introduction to the topic, and is in- 
tended for laymen. Ribot’s well known monographs on Diseases of 
the Memory, Diseases of the Will, and Diseases of Personality, are ex- 
tremely instructive. Amongst the numerous German text books of 
Mental Diseases it may be well to mention a single one, that of Em- 
minghaus, Die Psychischen Stbrungen des Kindesalters (Ttibingen, 
1887), which is specially devoted to the mental disorders of children, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Leo Rich Lewis, Boston, has set to music Edaa Dean Proctor’s 
** Columbia’s Emblem ”’ for use in schools and entertainments. It 
was recently rendered with fine effect at the Parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston. 

Women belonging to a Baltimore cooking school have offered to 
train in culinary science one hundred girls attending the grammar 
schools of the city, without charge, hoping thereby to demonstrate 
the utility of establishing a cookery department in connection with 
the public schools. 


The School of Expression, Boston, is to have a summer reasion 
styled a ‘‘Colambian Term”’ to be opened at Lake Bluff, IIl., 
July 1, closing Jaly 29. In addition to the elocutionary teaching 
there will be a etady of ‘‘ The Nature and Development of Art at 
the World’s Fair, under the direction of S. 8S. Curry, Ph.D. To 
this twenty afternoons are devoted. 

Col. A. A. Pope of Boston continues his efforts to secure better 
roads in the United States. Every man interested in the develop- 
ment of the country can but feel that the time has come for the 
governments of the town, county, stute, and nation to unite in one 
great effort to make the leading highways as creditable as are the 
railways. If it is necessary to go back to the old-time toll gates, let 
it be done; we must have ‘‘ pike roads’’ that are a credit to our 
civilization. 

The Mass. Institute of Technology will hold entrance examina- 
tions on Jane 29 and 39, at Rogers Building, Bostow; also in New 
York, Fifth Avenue Hotel; Philadelphia, Lafayette Hotel; Chi- 
cago, City Hall; St. Louie, Ninth and Locusts streets; Cincinnati, 
Technical School of Cincinnati, Elm and Fourteenth streets; Bel- 
mont, Cal., Belmont School; Washington, Franklin School Build- 
ing, Thirteenth and K streets, N.W.; Detroit, Bishop School ; St. 
Paul, High School Building; Pitteburgh, rooms of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvana, Academy of Art and Science 
Building, Fifth street; Montreal, Eliock School, 1143 Dorchester 
street; Halifax; Denver, Mining Exchange; Poughkeepsie, at 
Riverview Academy; Easthampton, Mass., at Williston Seminary ; 
Exeter, at Phillips Academy, 

’* A sketch of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Pub- 
lishers,’’ is one of the products of this Columbian year that should 
not be overlooked by the gleaner of literature of the year. It 
goes without saying that it ie elegantly gotten op, paper, press- 
work, illustrations and binding being the beet that the Riverside 
Press can produce. There are twelve chapters: The historical, 
personal trade devices, periodicals, The Riverside Press, ameni- 
ties of publishing processes at Riverside, lithography, ete. There 
are several illnstrations that will be highly apprecieted by those 
who enjoy imagining how literary work is done, The firm consists 
of Mr. H. O. Houghton, Mr. Geo. H.Mifflin, Mr. Lawson Valen- 


tine, Mr. J. Murray Kay, Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes, and Mr. H. 
O. Houghton, Jr. The original bouse was Carter and Hendee 
(1828). This was followed by Allen & Ticknor; this by Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, and this by Ticknor & Fielde. In 1864, it be- 
came Fields, Osgood & Co; in 1878, Houghton, Osgood & Co., and 
this eventually became, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for — — we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE BEST TEN AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The vote of The Critic’s readers on the ten books which they re- 
gard as ‘‘ the greatest yet produced in America, or by Americane,”’ 
has resulted in the following choice, the figures printed before each 
pame indicating the number of votes received :— 


512. Emerson’s Essays. 

493. Hawthorne’s ‘' Scarlet Letter.” 

444, Longfellow’s Poems. 

434. Mrs. Stowe’s Uacle Tom's Cabin.’’ 
888. Di. Holmes’s “ Autocrat.’’ 

307. Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book.”’ 

269. Lowell’s Poems. 

256. Whittier’s Poems. 

250. Wallace’s Ben Hur.”’ 

246 Motley’s ‘‘ Rise of the Datch Republic.” 


The pumber of persons who voted for anything of Emerson’s 
except his essays was comparatively small; the case was the same 
with Longfellow’s poems; very few ballots were cast for his single 
poems. With Emerson, however, it was different; for his poems, 
‘+ Representative Men,”’ etc., the vote was large. And for other 
works of Irving’s than the ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ there was many & 
voice. Nor was Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun ’’ a bad second to the 
Scarlet Letter.’ Rearranging the author’s names, there- 
fore, according to the total number of votes cast for their various 
books, we have the following result :—Hawthorne, 643; Emerson, 
545; Lowell, 535; Irving, 496; Longfellow, 488; Stowe, 437; 
Holmes, 417; Motley, 275; Whittier, 274; Wallace, 252. 

The author missing from this list who came nearest to gaining 
entrance to it was Bancroft, whose ‘‘ History of the United States ’’ 
received 214 votes. 


MEANING OF COLORS. 


Please give the significance of colors. . J. 


White is the emblem of light, religious purity, innocence, faith, 
joy, and life. Red, the ruby, signifies fire, divine love, and wis- 
dom. Blue, or the sapphire, expresses heaven, the firmament, 
truth from a celestial origin, constancy and fidelity. Yellow, or 
gold, is the symbol of the sun, of marriage and faithfulness. In 


a bad sense yellow signifiss inconstancy, jealousy, and deceit. 
Green, the emerald, is the color of spring, hope, particularly of 
the hope of immortality, and of victory, as the color of the laurel 
and palm. Violet, the amethyst, signifies love and truth, or passion 
and soffering. Parple and scarlet signify things good and true 
from a celestial origin. Black corresponds to negation, despair, 
darkness, mourning, wickedness, and death. 


A PEDAGOGUE’S SONG. 
BY PERCY VERE. 


My pedagogue was a man of parts 
n the happy days long ago; 

A grand old man, and a king of hearts 
In the realm he ruled sans a blow. 
But his life was wretched I know. 

‘* For O listen to me.’’ he said, 

“* Never teach in a school for bread, 

Bat do anything else instead,’’ 

My pedagogue eaid long ago. 


He spoke to me of the three great R's; 
Of irregulars dull and slow ; 
OE codes, inspectors, and many jars 
That a pedagogue’s life must kuow ; 
And in voice both solemn and low 
‘* Never teach in a school,’’ he said, 
"It ia drudgery, wearying, dread, 
Bad for body and heart and head,’’ 
My pedagogue said long ago. 


Oh, would I’d followed his sage advice, 
Better ne’er did wisdom bestow ; 
Bat luve of books did my youth entice 
To a life he bade me forego, 
And the truth of his words I know; 
* Never teach in a school,”’ he said, 
“Or you'll envy the quiet dead 
In their feverless kirkyard bed,’’ 
My pedagogue said long ago. 
— Australasian Schoolmaster. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S RULES. 


1, Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

8. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap; it will 
be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How mach pain the evils that never happened have cost us. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 
R ot pa angry, count ten before you speak; if very angry, a 

un 


HE CHECKS SWEARING. 


Samuel Roop, the teacher recently appointed by the school di- 
rectors of Claymont to take charge of the school at that place, has 
introduced some novel methods of punishment to control the wild 
and unruly boys that come to him for instruction. He does not 
believe in the use of the rod, but some of his methods of punish- 
ment are hardly lees severe. 

He found that the use of profane guage 
the boys who attended his school, 
it. Any boy caught swearing is now brought up before him, and 


after school his mouth is washed out with a sponge and water, and 
then the teacher scrapes the swearing tongue with a knife. 

Nearly every night after school closes Teacher Roop has half a 
dozen or more mouths to wash out and tongues to scrape, and one 
of the directors says: ‘‘ The practice is working well and the 


new teacher gives satisfaction.’’— School. 


ANSWERS TO CHARACTERS, POEMS AND AUTHORS, 
[See JOURNAL of May 


I. Ben Hur; Wallace. 

II. Prisoner of Chillon Byron. 

III. Mr. Hobbs; Little Lord Fauntleroy; Francis Hodgson 
Barnett. 

IV. Mr. Henry George. 

V. * Pearls of the Faith ;” Edwin Arnold. 

VI. ‘' Julius Gesar ;’’ Shakespeare. 

VIL. Jobn Alden in ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standieh.”’ 

VIIL. Topay. 

1X. Beatrice. 

X. Little Nell, 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COINS AND THEIR EQUIVA- 
LENT IN AMERICAN MONEY, WITHOUT REGARD 

TO RATE OF EXCHANGE. 

Gold. 

Sovereign, > ‘ 20 0 equals $4,863 


Silver. 
Crown, . . . 5 0 44 i, 
Double florin, . . . . 4 0 
Half crowD, . . . 2 6 61 
Shilling, . . . . 1 0 +244 
Par of Exchange. 
$4.8665 dollars 


25.2215 franca 


ld . . 0. 0207 dollar 

ld . . . . france 
Silver. AUSTRIAN. 

3 florin piece equals . . $1. 43 

2-florin piece . . . . 

Pr-florin piece . . . 043 

Gold FRENCH, BELGIUM, ITALIAN, AND SWISS, 

100 franc pieceequals . « «+ $19.29 
20 6s . . . . . . 8 86 

Silver. 

5-franc pieceequala . . 964 

1 os . . . . 19,5; 

50 centimesequals . . 099 

Gold. GERMAN EMPIRE. 
20-mark piece equala . . . . . . $4.76,', 
Silver, 

5-mark piece equals . . . 1,18} 

1 we . . .233 

. . . . . . ‘ii 

Gold. RUSSIAN. 
Half imperial equals . . . $3.98 
Silver. 
Rouble equals . . . . . . . 
. . . . . 19 
” . . . . 07 
Gold. SPANISH. 
P'stole equals . . . . $3 88 
pistole . . . 1,94 
Silver. 

Dollar equals . . . .82 

[All valaes given above are for coins in the country where coined. | 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please name George Washington’s Cabinet. L. H, 


— 1. Please give Paderewski’s entire name. 2. Where was he 
born and when ? Las VEGAS. 

1, Ignace Jan Paderewski. 2, In Podalia, a province of Russian 
Poland, Nov. 6, 1860, 


— Please distinguish been majority and plurality ? i a 


A majority is more than half; @ plurality is the largest of two 
or more numbers. 


— Please give the pronunciation of Wisteria? ELxa B, 

You do not spell it correctly; it is * Wistaria,”’ pronounced 
“ Wis-ta’-ria.”” This was named for a Pennsylvanian named Wis- 
tar. Thereis no authority for the ¢ in the second syllable. 


— The people of what state are called “ Goober-grabbers’’ ? 
The people of Georgia and Alabama have been called “ Goober. 


grab ” 


— In your issue of May 25, query 338 in ** Conference,”’ might 
be answered by transcribing the sentence thus: “ Here a youth, 
to fortune and to fame unknown, rests bis head upon the lap of 
earth.’ The relationship between the nominative, the verb, ard 
the objective, becomes at once apparent. The period after the first 
line in the quotation is misleading. In the original there is no stop 


after earth, and a comma after youth. 
H. J. Ricnarps, Philadelphia, 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this ietiens should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addreased to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa, 


311. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 53 letters. 

My 47, 5, 18, 25, 44, 51, 29, 42, 22, 52, 35 ia to avoid giving a 
direct answer. 

My 19, 16, 2, 40, 26, 23, 53 is attracting force or tendency. 

My 13, 33, 20, 14, 41, 52, 10, 46, 50 is resolation.. 

My 39, 15, 7, 49, 24, 6 is to dash to pieces. 

My 3, 1, 44, 42, 31, 21, 36, 43, 8 is darkened. 

My 47, 4, 27, 23, 80, 12, 48, 45 is a coward. 

My 31, 7, 20, 34, 17, 9, 28 ia a carnival of nations. 

My 11, 52, 30, 37, 32, 38 is force. 

My whole was written by Voltaire, and is worthy of thought. 


312. Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 

Io aviary, but not in bee; 

In mirth, but not in glee; 

In castle, but not in house; 

In rat, but not in mouse; 

In glory, but not in fame; 

In either, but not in same; 

In head, but not in face; 

In hunt, but not in trace; 

In gash, but not in cut; 

In hovel, but not in hut. 
Whole’s a writer whose works are grand ; 
They should be read all over the land. 


313, DIAMOND, 

1. In letter. 2. An insect. 3. Smallopen vessels, 4, Skins of 
animals, 5. Relating to morals or manners. 6. Chief officers of a 
department (abd.). 7. In letter. 


314, HIDDEN PROVERB. [One word in each line.] 
1, We had liver for breakfast, 

. The upper hall is quite pleasant. 

. I was down to the store. 

. My flowers are quite withered. 

The wardrobe stands against the wall. 

. Nat hates that big dog. 

Good wishes are easily given. 

. Winter is a pleasant season. 

. May our lot be a happy one. 


AP wr 


315. CenTRAL Acrostic. [Words of equal length.] 
1, One who hoards. 2. Part of a house. 3, One who runs rap- 
idly. 4 Rabbits. 5. Guides. 6. Matched. 7. Mix. 8. A sub- 
stance which exudes from trees. Whole, a wise man of old. 
316. PHONETIC CHARADE. 
My /Jirst is a quadruped’s cry ; 
y next is a part of a frame; 
My /ast we all have till we die, 
Yet no two, as a rule, have the same; 
My whole is designed to stick by, 
And it does so, if worthy its name. 


NILLOR. 


317, CHARADE, 


I took a seat if a fisherman’s boat, 
One balmy evening in May. 

The air was mild, the lake was still, 
And we went sailing away. 

He had thrown the third and lines in the boat, 
And asked would I one, two, three ? 

But I answered ‘No; I will only watch ‘ 
And see what a catch there'll be.’’ 


‘* Perhaps its just as well,” said he, 
And smiled as he looked at me, 
‘* For handling two three requires some skill, 
Bat I've fished for years, you see.”’ 
When we reached the wharf with our loaded boat, 
A crowd of boys met our sight ; 
One played my whole, and all the rest 
Were dancing with all their might. 


318. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole contains 28 letters and is a saying of Spurgeon’s. 
My 1, 14, 24, 4, 28, 21, is to murmur, 
My 16, 2, 8, 9, 6 ia @ part of a tree. 
My 17, 3, 20, 28, 25, 12 means privations. 
My 5, 10, 15, 13, 27, 18, 14 is a place of entertainment. 
My 11, 7, 19, 26, 15, 22 is thrown upward with the head. 


ANSWERS FOR MAY i1. 
305. Round, sound, pound, bound; 
Drowned, browned, wound, found ; 
Ground, hound, mound, crowned. 
306. Charity, Pallac ian, information, shadow, error, troop, 
shoulder, Catharine, shal), noon, eaten : 


shame from no condition rise; 
well your part—there all the honor lies,’’ 
307. Antecedent. 
308. Memorial Day, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Liprrncott’s Pronouncina GAZETTEER OF THE 
Wor.pD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 2,900. 
Whee ae onal Dictionary 

hat the Internati: ictt is to a knowledge of language 
Lippineott’s Gazetteer is to a knowledge of the world. In the 
natare of the cace a revised edition is absolutely necessary. 
world moves in its geography as rapidly as along any other liue, 
and the last previous edition was issued in 1880, so that there have 
been two great cersus epochs since. Not all revised editions are re- 
visions, but this certainly is, for not only have notices of a large 
number of new places been now for the first time included in its 
psges,—places that were unknown when former editions were 
issued,— but the contents of the entire volame have been subjected 
to such a thorough revision as will easily maintain for it the position, 
whieh it has so long occupied, of being without a rival among 
works of its class in the English language. It cannot help being a 
big book since it contains notices of over 125,000 places, with re- 
cent and authentic information concerning countries, islands, rivers, 
mountains, cities and towns in every part of the globe. No place 
worthy of a name has been omitted. Following are the statistical 
tables in their order: The area and population, and population per 
square mile of the natural divisions of the world. The growth or 
decline of the cities of the world as represented by their population 
at different datee. The area and population, and population per 

square mile of the states as given in the census retarns from 1790 

to 1890. The popniation of the counties of the several states in 

1880 and ’ 90, and their area and population per square mile in 

1890. The growth or decline of the cities, towns, boroughs and 

villages of the states as exhibited by the census returns of 1870- 

1880 and 1880-1890. Here are a few facts :— 

Area of North America in equare miles, 8 892,000: population 
88,377 700: per square mile, 4.9. Europe, area, 3,756,705; pop- 
ulation, 357 390,000; per square mile, 956. Asia, area, 17 034,- 
972; popnlation, 825,954 000; per equare mile, 484. Africa, area, 
11,276 873; population, 163,953,000; per square mile, 14.5. Aus- 
tralia, area, 2 971,323; population, 3,230,000; per square mile, 
1.1, Oceanica, area, 733,089; population, 7,420,000; per square 
mile, 10.1. Polar regions, area, 1,730,741; population, 80,400; 
per square mile, 0.49. 

If we take the density of the population of Europe as the limit 
of the sustaining capacity of the earth, the continent of North 
America has only about one-tenth of the population it can support. 
The United States has an area, not including Jakes and bays, of 
2,970,000 equare miles, with a population of 62,971,081, equal to 
20 81 per eqaare mile. This is only a little more than one-fifth the 
density of the population of Europe. These figures do not include 
our Alaskan territory of 570 000 square miles and its population of 
31,795, equal to 0 06 per equare mile. 

Embraced in the more important improvements in the body of 
the work may be named the revisi n of the articles on the several 
states and territories (inclading articles now first inserted on North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Oklahoma) by well-known experts in 
physical and political geography; the renewed descriptions of the 
priacipal cities in the United States, chiefly by residents thereof ; 
notes on recent explorations and discoveries by European govern- 
ments in foreign lands (Asia, Africa, &c ), with statistical infor- 
mation relating to the colonies heretofore established there; and a 
vast nomber of minor changes in the notices of the cities, towns, 
and villages of our own and foreign countries. 

No school can get on without this book any more than without a 
clock. In no other way could the same amount of money buy so 
moch that is absolutely indispensable for a grammar echool, with 
the possible exception of a dictionary. 

Tue Tarory or Epucation. By W. T. Harris, LL.D. 
Schoolroom Classics No. XV. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 59 

p. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a paper read by Dr. Harris at the mesting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Cleveland, Aug. 19, 1870. It 
wae issued in two forms, and has been long out of print in both. 
It is one of Dr. Herris’s most valuable utterances upon education. 


THREE REVIEWS. 


[ The three following reviews written for some magazine or paper 
to us unknown, were lost upon the street on June 1, and brought 
by the finder to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION because «f 
the educational title of the heading. As he does not care to seek 
further for the acthor, we gladly give these reviews sudience 


through our columns. } 


For Stupents or German. A Condensation of Frey- 
tag’s Great Novel, ‘‘ Soll und Haben,’’ 

Miss Ida W. Buitman, the teacher of German in the Norwich 
Free Academy, has given students of German in our schools and 
colleges a most interesting book for their instruction in the shape 
of a condensation of one «f the greatest and most celebrated novcls 
of the century, the Soll und Haben (Debit and Credi:) @f Gastav 
Freytag. The length of the story has hitherto stood in the way 
of its use by students, and the copiousness of the v has 
been another obstacle. The second difficulty has been met by full 
and careful annotation, and the first by a careful abridgement 
The connecting passages that have been supplied in a way not to 
break the thread of the narrative are given in a separate list. 
[Soll und Haben, by Gastay Freytag. Condensed from the original 
and edited with English notes for the use of American schools and 
collegee. By Ida W. Baltman. Boston: Gion & Co., 1892] 

A Bound Volume of ‘* Germania.’”’—The second volume ot that 
very useful fortnightly journal for the study of the German lan- 
guage and literature, appearing in bound form, shows ite great 
value as a medium for bringing to students at regular and frequent 
intervals a rich store of the best productions of both standara and 
contemporary authors. In this volume, for instance, there are 
novels, sketches, etc., by writers like Theodor Storm, Hans Arnold, 
M. Berneteio, Radolf Baumbach, C. Wild, Heinrich Laube, Oscar 
Klausmann, and Ladwig Anzengruber. There are literary articles, 
biographical sketches, etc , in abundance, with a fine selection of 
the poems iu which German literature is particularly rich. These 
include Nessler’s beautiful setting of Victor von Scheffel’s “ Youog 
Werner’s Farewell,” from the opera, “‘ The Trumpeter of Sack- 
kingen.”” There are various departments devoted to synonyms, 
Treading for classes, business correspondence and be- 
ginners are given a corner of their own in each number. Thetypo- 
graphical appearance is attractive, and the general arrangement 
testifies to the scholarly character of the editing. [Germania. 
Second volume. Published by A. W. & E. Spanhoofd, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 1890.] 

An Emergency Dictionary for Germans in America.—Part IV. 
of Lapgenscheidt’s Notwoerterbuch (which may be translated 
Emergency Dictionary), for the use of English.and German speak- 
ing people in traveling, reading, and conversation, has jast ap- 
peared in a new edition, rearranged by Hugo Kaerschner, director 
of the German-American academy in Washington, D.C. This 
part is for the use of Germans, and devoted to Land und Lente ”’ 
(land and people) in America. Its appearance is very timely for 
visitors to the Columbian World’s Fair. [tis designed to help 


Germans visiting this country to understand what they hear, say 
what they wish, and become acquainted with land and people as 
much as possible, thus giving them the best advantage of their stay 
here. A special ¢ffort is made to teach how the mistakes so fre- 
sagem made by travelers in a strange country ean be avoided. 

volume is of a handy pocket size. The arrangement of topics 
is alphabetical, similar to that of Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston. 
So much accurate information is given concerning the peculiar cus- 
toms, manners, and institutions of this country that the German 
who reads it before his arrival must feel, on landing, that he 
already knows bis America very well. [Langenscheidt’s Notwoer- 
terbuch fuer Reise, Lectuere und Konversation. Part 1V. Second 
Edition. Berlin, Germany: Langenscheidt, publisher. |. 


Art For Art's Saxe. Seven Lectures on the Techni- 
cal Beauties of Painting. By John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D., 
Professor of the History of Art in Ratgers College, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 249 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Art plays so important a part in the civilization of nations that 
every one is somewhat acquainted with its history and growth. 
Not every one, however, can appreciate it for Art’s sake; and it 
has been the endeavor of the author of these lectures—originally 
delivered before college students—to so explain the artist’s concep- 
tion and execution of bis work that the reader may come into sym- 
pathy with him and see through his eyes. Color, tone, atmosphere, 
and values are explained, and well-known pictures cited to illustrate 
correct treatment. Chapters on ‘‘ Drawing and Composition ’’ and 
** Textures, Surfaces, and Brush-Work’’ close the volume. 
Namerous admirable photogravures meke the whole more interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Mr. Van Dyke has given much material for thought and study 
which will be valuable to the artist and the amateur, and more 
especially has he placed within reach of all the knowledge which 
will excite a better appreciation of the good and the true in art. 


Evementary Woopwork. By George B. Kilbon. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 99 pp., 5428. Price, 85 cents. 

Mr. Kilbon is easily in the front rank of manual training in- 
structors. No other subj+ct has developed so many leaders, inven- 
tors, geniuses, etc., as manoal training. Scarcely a man has taken 
charge of the system in any school who has not early developed a 
method of his own and gone into print with it. Mr. Kilbon was 
one of the first to invent and print. 

This work gives the system at its best, folly and clearly illus- 
trated. It presents sixteen lessons taught in the upper grammar 
grade at Springfield. and gives fundamental instruction in the use of 
all the principal tools needed in carpentery. ‘I'he author’s school 
work is second to that of no wood-worker ia this country, and his 
book will make it easy for any tescher to spproximate the results 
attained by him in this grade. It must be distinctly understood 
that he tries to avoid either the Russian or Swedish in method, 
seeking to be American. In this some will sympathize, many wiil 
not. His work should certainly not be jadged without a hearing, 
and this book gives him such at his best. 


Amateur PxHotoarapay. By W. I. Lincoln Adams. 
Illustrated. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 90 pp. 
Paper, 54 x 7}. 

There are few things that the teacher can learn to do that mean 
so much for the school as to take good photographs. We do not 
sdvise any one to enter the ranks of the amateur photographers 
recklessly fcr there is some expense attending it, bat it ie within 
the reach of many teachers who cannot afford a team or a yacht. 
This we do say,—if you are to do anything with it, doit well. It 
is much against any teacher to be willing to do cheap work with 
the camera or kodak. This inexpensive little work of Mr. Adams 
tella precisely how to make the work a success. It is money well 
invested for anyone who is to preserve what he sees ia photograph. 


Aw Acapemic Aritametic. By Webster Wells. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 339 pp.,5x8. Price, $1.00, 
The college hae not always respected the work done by way of 

preparation in arithmetic in the secondary schoole. There has 

often been a lack of books that begin at once with factoring and 
follow with the subjects that are of most interest to the college 
preparatory school. This book is focused for this and for this 
alone. Every graduate of the high school or academy ought to 

‘ron through’’ this to make sure that, as he goes out into the 

world, he has been well taught in the essentisls of commercial 

arithmetic and all that is vitally connected with it. It isa very 
business-like business arithmetic. 


Donatp Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 242 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a college story,—Harvard of course. It is Mrs. Phelpe- 
Ward’s habit to idealize her characters in such a way as to take ad- 
vantege of the realistic tendencies of the day. There is no novelist 
of today whose work is more reliable or serviceable than hers. 
The first reading of a fascinating novel is in no sense a safe basis 
for critical judgment, but we are confident even on the basis of such 
jadgment that thie will have all the staying qualities of Holland's 
famous Arthur Bonicastle and that it will be of aa great value. 

The story is charming. Donald Marcy is a genuine rich man’s 
son in college without the viciousn:ss that attaches to him in real 
life. He is revolutionized,—by a lovely woman of course and a 
Smith graduate. The scenery, as Crawford would call it, is, in 
Scene I.—A Rash, IJ.. Hszing; III., Ghosts; 1V., Tobogganing ; 
V. A Priza Contest. The culminating act is the winning of the 
great college prize that was first awarded to a fellow who stole 
bodily from one of Choate’s great orations, The Smith graduate 
recognized it, and the prize ultimately went to Donald Marcy. This 
is vividly as well as sk lifally told. 

The character sketches are brilliant ; and the effect is heightened 

by the naming of the characters,—Merry Gorond, a gay college- 
town girl; Trouncey O’Grian, the characteristic lader in athletics 
of the rougher order; Ben Braggs, a typical Sophomore; Joe 
Jounesy, the farmer; Jerry McCarty, the kind-hearted policeman, 
and Lamentations, a fanereal horse. 
. It is a book to be read at one sitting, is eure to be for it commande 
immediate and continued attention. It demands a sequel aad will 
probably have one some day, indeed we hardly see hew the author 
can help writing it at once, the setting therefor is so perfect. 


Tue Darmy News ALMANAC AND 
ISTER, issued by the Chicago Daily News Co., contains a vast 
amount of current information of great importance to those who 
need a ready reference book on such matters. No expense or pains 
has been spared to make the almanac as complete as possible and 
to sustain its high reputation for accuracy and practical utility. 
The portion devoted to the World’s Fair has been compiled with 
carefal discrimination and will be found of much value. Price, 
paper, 25 cts. 


Freperio ALLIson Tupper, principal of the high 
school, Quincy, Mass., isthe author of one of the most usable of 
school songs, ‘‘ Oar Pablic School ’’; musioby J P. Skelly. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Charles W. Held. Price, 5 cts. each; $4.00 per 100. 


C. W. Barpegen, Syracuse, issues in pamphlet from Dr. 
W. H. Maxwell's paper, read at Brooklyn, February of ’92, upon 
Text-Books of Comenius. It contains a fine photograph of a bust 
of Comenius, and is extensively illustrated. 24 pp. Price, 25 cts. 


Saanpon Bg ts is the latest of William Black's de- 
lightfal novels to be issued in the new and uniform series published 
by Harper & Brose. This edition has been carefally revised by the 
author and is handsomely prioted and bound. Twelve volumes now 
ready. Price, 80 cts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Education in its Physical Relations; with special reference to Pre- 
valent Defects in Sch*ois;: by William Jolly; price, 25 cents. New 
York: Wm. Beverley Harison. 

Theology of the Old Testament; by Chas. Plevenbring; translated 
by H.G Mitchell; price, $175 New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Practical Lawn Tennis; by James Dwight, M.D.; price, §1.25—— 
Picture and Text; by Henry Ja: es; price, $1 00——Yalande; by Wm. 
Black; price, 80 cents——The Love Affairs of an Old Maid; price, 
$i ae Wm. Curtis; by George White Chadwick; price, 50 
cents——Phillips Brooks; by Rev. Arthur Brooks 0.D ; price, 50 cts. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
att, Amanda M. Douglass; price, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & 

epard. 

Columbia’s Emblem; Indian Corn A Garland of Tributes in Prose 
and Verse; price, 25 cents——Riverside Song Book: selected and 
arranged by W. M. Lawrence and O. Blackman. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
A Reader in Botany. Part II.; by Jane H. Newe'l: price, 70 cents 
— Leigh Huni’s What is Poetry?” é6dited by Albert 8. Cook; 


price, 60 cents. Boston: Ginn & Cv. 

Progressive Lessons in the Art and Practice of Needlework; by O, 
F. Johnson; price, 95 cents. Boston: D.C Heath & Co. 

Needlework , Knitting, Cutting Out; by Elizabeth Rosevear; price, 
$1.75 New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Whittier with the Children; by Margaret Sidney; price, $1.50. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Geology; by A. J. Jukes-Browne; price, $1.°——Electricity and 
yy. sm; by 8. R. Bottome; price, 90 cents. New York: Whi r 


Indefensible 


It is indefensible to use any but the best school books 


when the best may be obtained so easily and at such very 


low prices. 


If any text in your school is not just what you prefer, 


write us about it. 


We can suit you with the newest and 


best in any branch. Write us fully and frankly,—we will 
reply promptly, intelligently, honestly. | 


Catalogues, descriptive circulars, specimen pages, terms 


of introduction, etc., free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Boston. 


New York. Cineinnatl, Chicago, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
June 17: Naugatuck Valley Asscciation; High 


School, Thomaston, Conn. 
Jane 20-22: Missouri State Association ; Pertle 


Springs. 

June 20 Jaly 3: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly; Morehead City, N. C. 

Jane 21-24; Southern Arkansas; Camden. 

Jane 22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
ation; Griffith Springs, near Ruston. 

June 27-29: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Gainesville. 

June State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion; Morrilton. 

June 27-30: Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; La Porte. 

June 28-30: Educational Institute of New Rruns- 
wick; Fredericton, N. B. : 

July 5-7: W. Virginia State Assoc. ; Huntington. 

July 5-7: Alabama Educational Association ; 


tgomery. 

July 5-Ang. a J Extension—Summer 
Meeting ; elphia. 

Educational Association ; 

nisville, Ky. 

July 13-15: Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 

. tion; Salem. 

July 13-17: Southern Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Ky. 

July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 


WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Jane 19: Commerce and Finance. 

Jaly 3: Masic. 

Jaly 10: Literature. 

Jaly 17: Education. 

July 18: Art, Architecture, etc. 

Jaly 31: Engineering. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 

cal Science, etc, 

Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 
: Labor. eties. 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sanday Rest. 

Ost. 18: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
The National Summer School of Methods, Chicago 
(Englewood). Ill.; July 19—Aug. 2. 
Martha’s Vineyard (Mass.) Summer Institute; 


beginning July 10. 
Count Normal School, Engle 
wood, Ills.; July 1 . 
Harvard University Summer School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; July 5, continuing six weeks. 
Summer Course in Languages (Berlitz School of 
Langa es, Auditorium, Chicago, Ill) ; Asbury 


Park. N. J. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
July 6—Aug 16. 

Summer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, 
Atlanta Citv, N. J.; June 26—July 21 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Greer Norma! Cullege, Hooperton, 

-; beginning June 13. 

The Sauveur Uollege of Languages, Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford I1!.; beginning July 3. 

idsummer School, Whitney’s Point, N. ¥Y.; July 

24—Aug. 

Gummer Session National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada; July ?— 


Aug. 12. 
State University of Iowa Summer School, Iowa 


City, Ia.; June 19—July 17. 
1 Gallapan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, 
owa 
Summer Term of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Obio; May 29—July 21. 
Christy School of Methods, Rock Creek, Ohio; 
July 11-Aug 4. 


ILLINOIS, 


Prof. Fred Lormer, who bas been principal of 
the Heyworth schools for three years past, will be 
succeeded in that position by Mr. George Gaston 


of Normal. 

0. A. Bowsher of Bloomington was elected 
superintendent of the Champaign schools. 

J. E. Bryan of Houtan, Mich., a Johns Hop- 
kins man, will succeed Superintendent Bromfield 
in the Litebfield schools. 


INDIANA, 


Charles Peterson has been elected principal of 
the Waynetown schools and E-nest A. Cunning- 
ham of the Alamo schools. 

Fort Wayne bas two school enumerations, one 
by the county and the other by the city superin- 
tendent, and they differ by 3,000. The county 
superintendent finds 11,405, and the city official 
14.782. This is interesting. 

Wabash College will begin next year with the 
following vew chairs: Biblical literature, filled by 
the president ; history and sociology, C. A. Tuttle 
of Amherst College; oratory, by James M. Chap- 
man of St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; hygiene and physical 
culture, by EK. G. Horton of the Detroit Athletic 
Club; associate in philosophy, by R. J. Cun- 
ningham. 

The Bryn Mawr scholarship offered by Earlham 
has been awarded to Miss Clarabel Gardner, 

Hon. B. F. Shirely, member of congress from 
South Bend, has been appointed a trustee of Indi- 
ana University. Mr. Shirely brings to the position 
& wide experience, a shrewd business ability, and 
a keen interest in education. 

The recent school enumeration gives Fort Wayne 
® position on the state board of education and re- 
tires Terre Haute. The enumeration gives Fort 
— abont 400 more echool children than her 

. 

At the May meeting of the state board eight 
teachers were granted professional licenses, and 

+ 4. A. McCauger of Amboy is the new! 
pleoted high school principal at Bloomington. 


KANR AS. 
The kindergarten movement is gaining headway 
in the state. Thereisa thrifty training school for 
kindergartners at Topeka, and many of the large 
cities and towns are agitating the question of estab- 


lishing kindergartens. The teachers’ institutes 
this year make a specialty of this subject. . 

Charles F. Meserve, president of Haskell Insti- 
tute, is to have an Indian Villege at the World’s 


Fair from Jaly 19 to Ang. 15. 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville teachers have made use in their daily 
program of the topic of the World’s Fair, explain- 
ing, sorting, and sifting the press information and 


facta, entering them upon notebooks, is the man- 
per in which this timely study is taught. Surely 
Kentucky boys and girls will see the Fair with 
wide-open eyes and eare.——Louisville intends 
sending a large delegation of teachers to Cook 
County Iastitate, Ill. 
MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRiea@s, Grand Haven, 

The first publication of the Michigan Political 
Science Association has jast been issued. It isa 
fine appearing pamphlet and contains the valu- 
able articles read at the two meetings of the asso- 
ciation and the discussions of them. 

Supt. E. L. Briggs, for seven years in charge of 
the schools of Grand Haven, closes his work at 
that place and accepts the superintendency of the 
Coldwater schools. 

Supt. J. B. Estabrook leaves Petoskey after 
three years of successfal service to accept a corre- 
sponding position in the Grand Haven schools at 
an increased salary. 

Sapt. L. O. Chatfield of Burton Harbor resigns 
to accept a more lucrative position in Chicago, and 
Supt. E A. Wilson of Paw Paw is chosen to suc- 
ceed him. 

After twenty-two years in charge of the Calumet 
schools, Mr. E. T. Curtis resigns, and the board 
has secured Mr. Frank W. Cooley of Janesville, 
Wis., as his successor, 

The Ferris Iadustrial School at Big Rapida is 
constructing a fine new building at a cost of $16,- 
od for the accommodation of rapidly growing 
clasees. 


inent educator as a feature of graduating exercises 
is becoming quite prevalent throughout the state. 
When the class is not too large the members also 
deliver their essays and orations. 

Arrangements have been made by the state 
superintendent of public instruction for the hold- 
ing of about fifty teachers’ institutes daring the 
months of Jaly and August. 

The board of education of Flint has tendered to 
Supt. W. H. Honey of Monroe, the superintendency 
of its echools. Mr. Honey has requested his board 
to release him that he may accept. 

MONTANA, 
State Editor, R. G@. YOUNG, Helena. 


The state board of education has selected sites 
for the Agricultural College at Bozeman, the State 
University at Missoula, the State Normal School 
at Dillon, and the School for the Feeble Minded 
at Boulder. The Agricultural College is now 
organized and the school in operation. Prof. A. 
M. Ryon is president. 

There are two succesefal kindergartens now in 
operation in connection with the Helena city 
schools, 

It is reported that J. A. Riley of the Butte city 
schools will stady law. 

The College of Montana is closing a very suo- 
cessfal year. The college is doing a grand work 
for the northwest, its graduates taking high rank 
asscholars. The school of mines connected with 
this institution is one of the largest and best in the 
United States, 

W. E. Darby of Miles City has been elected 
principal of the schools of Philipsburg; Miss Mar- 
garet Wolfe remains in charge of the echools of 
Granite for another year. H. C. Os'ien of Living- 
ston, L. D. Largent of Great Falls, Superintend- 
ent Kern of Anaconda, J. M. Hamilton of Mis- 
soula, W. EK. Harmon of Bozeman, L. Q. Skelton 
of Boulder, and Miss Mary Mooney ot Billings 


Whether quaffed @ 
from a vessel of 
tin, glass or gold; 
There’snothingso A 
good for the young =—=————> 
or the old—as 


«Root Beer 
A delicious, health- © 
giving, thirst-satis- {Vj 
fying beverage. A 
temperance drink for 


temperance people. 
A 25¢. package makes 5 gallons, ==————= 


Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 


The custom of having an address by some prom. | C 


have been reé!ected as principals of their respective 
hools for the ensuing year. 

May 25 a of twelve young men 

women were graduated from the high school o 

J. R. Russel, the former superintendent 

of the Butte City schools, is now engaged ia the 

First National Bank of Butte. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Southern Minnesota County Superinten- 
dents’ Association at a recent meeting at Austin 
had a spirited and profitable discussion upon Ge 
topic, “Shall we recommend Uniformity ? 


Superiatendent Chapman. Introdac- 
‘Course of Study,’’ ‘ Instruc- 
tors in Summer Training Schools’”’ and ‘‘ Teachers 
Wages ’’ were some timely subjects there presen- 
ted. We notice that women in the superinten- 
dency in this state come in for an equal share of 
honor for the efficiency and originality of the 
work accomplished. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 


An interesting question confronts boards of ed- 
ucation in cities in Nebraska this epring. By a 
change in the school law newly elected members 
do not take their seats until Jaly. The state super- 


intendent has given his opinion that no teachera 
can be legally elected until new members of the 
boards take their seats in Jaly. In most cities, 
however, teachers are being elected without regard 
to this opinion. Lincoln, Beatrice, K arney, Crete, 
Hastings, Tecumseh, Hebron, and many others, 
have already elected fall, or nearly fall liste of 
teachers. The boards say they must select their 
teachers sooner than July, else many of their best 
teachers will accept positions in other towns or in 
other states. The matter will probably be tested 
somewhere in the courts. It remains to be seen 
whether the opinion of the state superintendent, 
or the opposite one held by most boards of educa- 
tion, will prove to be the opinion held by the 
courts, 

Supt. Wells H. Skinner, for seven years at Crete, 
has been elected superintendent of schools in 
Nebraska City. 

Supt. A. A. Reed, of the Gage County schools, 
has been elected enperintendent of schools iu 


rete. 
Supt. M. B. C. True has been re-elected at 
Tecumseh. 

Mr. Samuel Avery, for the past year teacher of 
physical eciences in the Beatrice High School, has 
been elected toa position in the State University, 
Department of Chemistry. 

Supt. B. F. Lawrence has been re-elected at 
Hebron. Miss Lula Haghes has also been re- 
elected principal of the high school. 

Supt. H. R, Corbett has been re-elected at 
York. Miss Laura Pfeiffer has been re-elected 
principal of the high school. 

The state meeting of euperintendents and prin- 
cipals held recently at Columbus was quite well at- 
tended, though nut so wellas usual. Even the 
school men from the north part of the state were 
not present in greater numbers than has usually 
been the case when the meetings were held in 
Lincoln, while a good many of the men from the 
southern part could not attend on account of rail- 
way connections. The papers and the reports were 
meritorious, and the discussions vigorous as usual, 

Supt. Frank Strong bas been re-elected at Lin- 
coln, Mr. M. W. Richardson has been elected 
principal of the high school for another year. 

The first Chicago excursion of Gage County 
left for the World’s Fair on Thuraday, Jane Ist, 
in charge of Prin. O. H. Brainerd, of the Beatrice 
High S_hool. 

The university summer school for teachers has 
been omitted for this summer. Everyone is ex- 
pected to attend the exposition, and it was not 
thought the demand would be sufficient to warrant 
its continuance. 

Mr. T. H. Marsland, for several years teacher 
of the physical sciences in the Lincola High 
Sshool, has resigned, and will go next year to a 
similar position in a private school near San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss Ella Helfrich goos from a fifth grede in the 
Beatrice schools to a position in the Falls City 
high school. Supt. Dan Miller of the Fremont 
schools has been re-elected. 

The Lincoln Board of Education has increased 
salaries all along the line for next year. They 
have also adopted plans and advertised for bide for 
a new bigh school building. 


NEW YORK, 


Mayor Gilroy has won the special regard of all 
good citizens by his heroic attitude on the payment 
of salary question. He insists that whoever is re- 


sponsible for the deficiency in the school appropri- 
a ion, the teachers’ salaries must be paid promptly 
and in full. 

The Conference of Educational Workers held ite 
annual meeting May 27 in the Colambia Law 
Building. Excellent papers were presented by 
Miss Bertha Hin'z of New York Normal Art 
School, and Edward D. Farrell, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of New York. N. A. Calkins, 
president, with Miss Hester Robert, secretary. 

: George E. Dixon succeeds William J. McClosky 
in the superintendency of the Cohoes schools. 

; Delhi and Amsterdam each were places of meet- 
— profitable and weil attended teachers’ insti- 
ates. 

Brooklyn bas succeeded in having several very 
funny experiences all by herself. It was here that 
the immorality of Longfellow’s Launching of 
the Ship’ was discovered, Here, too, the reciting 
of temperance selections at graduation made » 


sensation, and now an edict has gone forth that no 
songs shall be used in school in which there isa 
whistle. 

The teachers of Rochester are determined to 
have more salary. They deserve it, and that city 
can afford to grant their request. 

Miss Ella Beemis will fill the vacancy caused by 
Miss Mionie F. Kellogg's resignation at echool No. 
11, Rochester. 

Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has elected 
William L. Felter president and Miss Ella Kelly 
secretary. Over $30,000 is reported as net pro- 
ceeds of the Teachers’ Fair. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Warren Street School, Newark, at its first an- 
nual exhibit of the work of the little folks, made 
a very creditable display, attracting many visitors, 

Miss Agnes B. Hevey, a teacher of Newark, 
has by her prompt action and bravery in saving 
the life of a little girl on fire, won the hearty com. 
mendation of the pees of education and the 
deliver the address to the 
graduation clase of Newark. 


OHIO. 


Circleville is to have a normal school, incor po- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Prof. J. W. Knott, superintendent of Wooster 
schools, has been elected superintendent of th, 


Manefield public schools, a responsible position 
which he is fally able to fill. 

Col. W. J. White has been unanimously re- 
elected to the superintendency of the Dayton 
achools. 

The of the Oregon (Mo.) schools 
has been tendered U. W. Gallagher of Martin's 
Ferry, O. 

e Cleveland the public library is under the 
direction of the school council. 

Professor McInnis of Port Clinton has been em- 
ployed as superintendent of the Defiance schools 
at a salary of $1,500; also Mr. J. E. Nelson for 
high school principal and Mrs. Perkey for prin- 
cipal of East Side School. 

In Cleveland all janitors having charge of build- 
ings of eight rooms or more are required to give a 
bond of $500. 

The National Normal University of West Leb- 
anon has suffered financially because of a $20,000 
fire, real estate depression, and the wreckage of 
parties through whom the school was involved, 
but the bnsiness men have rallied right royally and 
have seen that it is'placed upon ite feet financially, 
materially, and professionally. It is now owned 
by the National Normal University Company, 
which has a paid-up capital stock of $30,000 and 
no indebtedness. The local paper says: “ The 
good old normal bell will ring on, and more stu- 
dents will gather to its call than ever before. 
Lebanon has joined hands with the university to 
work for the common good. Every prominent 
citizen has promised to help the boom along.’’ 
The faculty remains the same, with Alfred Hol- 
brook atthe head, Prof. R. Heber Holbrook as buei- 
ness manager. Forty of the leading business men 
of the county give it a good send-off. No teacher 
or student has left. No work has been suspended. 


In Cleveland the salaries are as follows: 
Superintendent of Instruction, . Ps 
Ass’t Supt. of Instruction, . 
Ose Supervisor, . 
Two Supervisors, each, 
Special Teacher of Music, . 

Drawing, 

Penmanship, 
Principal Central High, . ° 

Training School, 


S 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


It is a great tribute to the Indiana (Pa.) Normal 
School to have Prof. George A. Bible of that in- 


It is 
only necessary 


to give your address (and name this publica- 
tion) to test the value of this incomparable 
beverage, and see that CocOA and CHOCOLATE 
bear no more relationship to each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream ; 

we take pleasure in sending samples to all 
applicants. 

A recent analysis at the Laboratory of the 


Purity. 
Depart: 
ment 
Low Agricul- 
Price, ture, 


of all foreign and domestic brands of Choco- 
lates, gave Chocolat-Menier the highest 
record as to purity and excellence. 

{ts superior quality and low price have 
placed it within the reach of all for regular 
use. Address 


Excel- 
lence, 


MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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stitution selected as principal of the new Stronds- 
burg Normal School. The man deserves the honor, 
having earned the premotion. 

Delaware County Teachers’ Institute will con- 
vene in Media, October 23-27, 1893, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The State Board of Examiners will hold exami- 
pations for state certificates at Wheeling Jane 15 
and 16, and at New Martinsville June 23 and 24. 

The general government has consented to send 
an officer for the 


ty. 

Wednesday Afternoon— To What Extent Should 
the State Educate Children ?” Paper, by Dr. E. M. 
Turner, Pres. of the West Virginia University. Dis- 
cussion: Thomas E. Hodges, Prin. Marshall College 
Normal School; Thomas C. Miller, Prin. Fairmont 
Public School; Wilson M. Foulk, Prin. High School, 
Piedmont, and Supt. of Free Schools of Mineral 


pies me bert W. Douthat, Pres. Barboursville 
ege. 

Evening—Welcome, Geor; Neal, Mayor of 
Huntington. Response, . H. Anderson, Supt. 


Wheeling City Schools, for First Oongressional 
District; A. C. Kimler, Pres. Shepherd College Nor- 
mal School, for Second Congressional District; Geo. 
8. Laidley, Supt. Charleston City Schools; W. M. 
Straus, Supt. Parkersburg City Schools. ** The Re- 
lation of Education to Pauperism,’”’ Lecture by Hon 
Chas. W. Super, Pres. Ohio University. 

Thursday gy West Virginia at the Colum- 
bian Exposition,’ Hon. B. 8. Morgan. ex State 
Superintendent; Supt. W. M. Straus, of Parkers- 
burg. ‘‘ Grading ot Country and Village Schools in 
West Virginia.” Paper, by A. L. Wade, ex County 
Superintendent of Monongalia County. Discussion: 
D. W. Shields, Prin. Public Schools of New Martins- 
ville; Henderson Davis, County Superintendent of 
Cabell County; C. H. Gilkesop, Prin. Burnsville 
Academy; R. A. Douglass, County Superintendent 
Roane County; J. M. Lee, a 5 Huntington City 
Schools. ** Needed Educational Legislation.” 

* Teachers’ Institutes—County and State,’”’ Paper, 
by J. N. David of Clarksburg. Discussion: As Lf 
J. Wilkinson, Prin. Grafton Graded Schools; J. 
Bonner, Prin. Weston Public Schools; H. O. Ross, 
Prin. Graded Schools, tee ong H. H. Johnson, 
Supt. Deaf and Blind Schools, Romney. ‘‘ What the 
West Virginia Educational Association Has Done 
for the State,” (a) Its Membership; (b) Its records. 
Remarks by oldest members present. “The Best 
Mode of Supplying Public School Libraries,” Paper, 
by W. H. Gallup, Prin. Public Schools, New Cum- 
berland. ‘' The Educationai Status of My County.” 
Discussion to be participated in ‘ y County Suverin- 
tendents and Members of Coun'y Boards of Ex- 
aminers. Paper, by Miss Jennie Behan, of the 
Point Pleasant Public Schools. ‘‘The Place of the 
Normal School in Our Public School System.” Dis- 
cussion: J. Walter Barnes of Fairmont; Thomas E£. 
Hodges of Susan: Robert A. Armstrong of 
West Liberty; W. F. Lowance, County Superinten- 
dent of Greenbrier County; Thomas ©. . Miller. 
Paper, by Miss Verona Maple, Member Faculty of 
Glenville Normal School. Discussion: John D. 
Prin. Concord Normal School; A. L. 
Wade of Morgantown; Elett Chenoweth Prin. Pub- 
lic Schools of Elizabeth; IF, P. Harris. Clerk in D>- 
partment of Free Schools. ‘‘ West Virginia Bibli- 
ography and Literature,’ by Howard N. Ogden, 
Prof. of English Literature, West Virginia Uni- 


versity. 

£vening—Lecture by Prof Stanhope Henry; Sub- 
ject: ‘‘Genius and Misfortune, or the Mission of 
Edgar A. Poe” 

Friday Morning—“ School Supervision,” (a) State 
Supervision, Hon. B. 8. Morgan; (b) County Super 
vision, Henderson Davis; (c) City Supervision, W. 
H. Anderson; (d) District Supervision, J. A. Cox, 
Supt of Schools of Martinsburg; M. D. Helmick, 
Prin. Glenville Normal School. ‘‘'The True Basis 
upon which Promotions in our Graded Schools 
Should be Made,’”’ Paper, by L. J. Corbly, Prin. 
Clarksburg Graded Schools,. “ An Ideal Course in 
Reading from the Kindergarten to the College,” 
Paper, by W. O. Mills, President of the Normal 
Classical Academy, Buckhannon. Discusston: Theo. 
L. Gardiner, Pres. Salem College; Thos. E. Penden, 
Pres. West Virginia College; Hugh McDiarmid, 
Pres. Bethany College. Paper, by Miss Buelah 
Boyd of the Faculty of Fairmont Normal School; 
Subject optional. 

4fternoon—“ The State Press—How It May Do 
Most to Advance Our Educational Work,’’ James G. 
Downtain, editor Huntington Advertiser; Waitman 
Barbe, city editor Parkersburg state Journal. 
‘*The Advisability of Electing City Superintendents 
for a Term of Years;” Subject introduced by W. H. 
Anderson, followed by @ genera) discussion, 


PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION. 


A teacher of Classics with large experience in 
fitting for all New England Colleges, will take a 
y to prepare in Classics during July and part 
of August. 
Address: LOCK BOX 94, 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, and Thursday, August 29, 30, and 31, in the 
Girls’ High School house, West Newton 8t., Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 A. M., 
and on Wednesday and Thursday at 830 A. M. 
Attendance will be required each day. Applicants 
for special grade certificates to teach French, Ger- 
man, Drawing, Penmanship, Phonography, Sewing, 
Cookery, Wood-workivg, or the Kindergarten, will 
be examined at the same time with the applicants 
for regular certificates. All that intend to be candi- 
dates should send at once for a circular containing 
full information of the subjects and requirements of 
the examination to PHINEAS BATES, 

Sxo’y, SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
mention this Journal, 


_| by the trustees and state superintendent, and con- 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


“\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
‘ with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Ze Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Bowdoin College is rejoicing in the prospect of 
having a scientific building within a few monthe. 
This comes through Edward F. Searles. It is to 
be the best building of ite kind in the country. 
Bowdoin is also joyous over the prospect of secur- 
ing the Garcelon bequest of $400,000. 
A committee of the Portland School Board 
have been investigating the manual training de- 
partment of the Boston schoole and are enthusias- 
tic for it. The experiment will probably be 
made this year ona small scale. The city govern- 
ment is asked to add $1000 to the $1500 given by 
Mayor Baxter. 
Mr. Frank L. Ames of Skowhegan has accepted 
@ position as principal of the high school at 
Pembroke. 
Farmington State Normal School closed with 
the following exercises: Jane 11, Baccalaureate 
Samon; June 14, Examination of the Schcol 


cert; Jane 15, Teaching Exercises by the Graduat- 
ing Class, and Graduating Orations and Keaays. 
Etna scholars have enterprise. Through their own 
personal efforts tbey have raised money to buy a 
flag and curtains for their school. 

Twenty-six will graduate from the Gardiner 
High School. 

Supervisor Sanborn has introduced singing into 
Waldoboro schools. 

Aubarn holds high rank nationally in the size of 
the high school in proportion to the population. 
The high school building is the best in the state. 
At a recent meeting of the York County Peda- 
gogical Convention only one hand was raised in 


ings even in regular school work. The Spring- 


come thoroughly acquainted with the work. 
At a recent teachers’ institute at Cammington, 


ne aso were quite instructive and highly satis- 
actory. 

Orange, Erving, and Wendell united in an eda- 
cational exhibit Jane 9th and 10ch. The work 
shown spoke well for the standard maintained in 
theee schools. 

The Lynn schools have adopted the whole holi- 
day system. They will close now al! day Saturday 
instead of Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 

Salem is increasing teachers’ salaries. At the 
last meeting of the school board the salary of the 
teachers in English in the high schoc] was increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500. The recommendation was 
made that teachers in the sixth and seventh grades 
be paid $550, and in the eighth grade $600; new 
teachers, $150 less the first year, $100 less the sec- 
ond year, and $50 lesa the third year, the maxi- 
mum salary to take effect the fourth year. Rec- 
ommendation adopted 10to7. The salaries in the 
primary grades were fixed at $350 for the firet 
year, $400 the second, $450 the third, and $500 
as the maximum salary. 

Drawing will soon be added to the course cf the 
Holbrook schools. 

A very creditable exhibit of the work done in 
drawing in the Natick schools was beld Jane 3, 5, 
and 6, As this is the first of the kind held, Natick 
may well be proud of her display, and great credit 
is due Miss Anna Eager, instructor of drawing. 

Brockton will lose three valuable teachers by 
resignation—Miss Elizabeth A. Kiogman, for 
thirty years teacher; Miss Esther Beaman, for 
twenty years; and W. T. Carter, principal of the 
Winthrop School. 

Prof. Frederic T. Farnsworth of Bowdoin Col- 
lege has accepted a position in Williams as teacher 
in modern languages. Professor Farnsworth was 
formerly principal of the Brcokline High School 
and is widely known in educational circles. He 
organized the Norfolk County Schoolmasters’ Clab 
and was ite first president. 

Fitchburg will establish a teacher's training 
school intended to afford the advantages of pro- 
fessional training to high school graduates and 
others who desire tq prepare themselves for teach- 
ing in the schools of this city. 

Lowell will charge many of her text-books next 
term. Manual training has been laid aside in the 
school couree until a change in the law can be 
effected. The exhibit sent by her schools to the 
N. E. Conference in Boston was highly creditable 
to teachers and pupils. The work comprised 
forty-four charts of work on the subject of natare. 
Springfield teachers received recently $25 as an 
appropriation to a teacher's library. The board 
are arranging to build a high school laboratory. 
Supt. W. C. Fickett of Spencer makes a good 
showing for the work he has done the past three 


favor of abolishing coporal punishment in school. 
There are four preparatory schools in Maine for | 
Colby University aud under its auspices, also 
under the jurisdiction of the Baptist denomina- 
tion,—Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville; 
Hebron Academy, Hebron; Ricker Institute, 
Houlton ; and Higgins Classical Lostitute, Charles- 
ton, all of which rank high. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
The Manchester Schooi Board extended a vote 
of thanks to Miss Dole, a teacher whose prompt 
action at a fire in the echool building saved the 
lives of the children. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Springfield’s plan of industrial school is some- 
what novel. The planis to have the boys alter- 
nate work in shop and school attendance. They 
may earn something for themselves by extra time 
during the first year, and after January of the 


second year may have the ben:fit of all their earn- 


years. He has placed the schools of this town of 
9000 inhabitants in line with the progressive cities. 
In Bridgewater, Mr. F. F. Murdock of the 


‘normal school gave the teachers of the towa lessons 


in the Swedish system of gymnastics twice a week 
for three months gratuitously. ; 

Strangely ‘enough, Bridgewater rejected the 
proposition for centraliziog the echools, bat she 
will surely come to it at no distant day, for the 
idea of continuing small schools in out of the 
village commanities is to vanish like dew before 
the sun It is odd for Bridgewater to be caught 
on the backward track. 

Newton high school adopts the five-hour session 
next term instead of four and a half in present 
use.——Three new kindergartens will be opened 
in different wards. 

New Bedford bas an income of upwards of 
$3,000 a year to be used for the benefit of the 
schools for purposes not provided for by the re- 
quirements of law. 


to the 


NOW IS THE TISE to secure new subscribers 


Journal of Education. 


OR ANY 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will seciire a 


ar’ bscriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB, O00O,, Somerset St., Boston. 


ANY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER sending 
a new prepaid subscription 
can have as a commission either 


MONTHS CREDIT ON HIS 
OWN SUBSCRIPTION, 


BOOK he may choose 
retailing at $1.00. 


If any book is desired costing 
more than $1.00, secure 
additional subscriptions, or the 
balance can be sent in cash. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 SomeRsET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Genes oF HISTORY. 
y HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Adaress, NEW ENG, PUB, 


field teachers and principals visit the school to be- 


the lessons on nature studies and drawing by Mrs. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


A VALUABLE BEQUEST. 


SOMETHING THAT EveRY MAN CAN GIVE 
His Sons. 


The number of parents who can leave their chil- 
dren a fortane is comparatively emall. The 
greater portion of fathers have little or nothing in 
this world’s goods with which to endow their off- 
spring. Bat there is something better by far than 
riches that every man can give his children, and 
that is an education. 

Plato, the philozopher, said: ‘‘Do not then 
train boys to learning by force and harshness, but 
direct them to it by what amuses their minds, eo 
that you may be the better able to discover with 
accuracy the peculiar bent of genius of each.’’ 
Rich pecple bave no difficulty in doing this, and 
they do it. They know it is best. They send 
their boy tocollege. Boy studies almost everything 
and learns nothing. Some day, somehow, boy 
chances on something that interests him, and his 
face is a study to see. That day he decides to be- 
come something, somebody. 

You think, ‘‘ Ob, that’s only a boyish fancy. 
It’ll goon pass away.”’ It will if you let it. You 
rousn’t let it. You may be losing your boy’s only 
chance to get on in the world. Take it up there 
and then. Edaocate him on that line and he’ll 
make his mark. Or let him educate himself. 
He’!l do it himself if he has achance. He’ll study 
if vou give him the books. 

You can do the same as the rich man. You can 
give him a college edacation. You don’t have to 
send him to college for it, either. When he has 
fixed on something you can give him a fall educa- 
tion on that line at home. A thousand times bet- 
ter than a college education. The RevIsED EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is a complete educa- 
tion. It is a college education—a home college 
education. You couldn’t have a better. 

You can give your boy all this for 10 cents aday. 
It’s surely worth that. Besides, you can encour- 
age him to save a dime a day himself, and teach 
him economy while giving him an education. 

You can get the entire set delivered to you for 
$1 00 down and the balance in monthly payments. 
You agreeing to pay 10 cents a day (paying the 
same monthly) until settled. This is certainly a 
very reasonable cffer. You may be sorry some 
day you dido’t do it when you had the chance, 
You won’t have it long. These are special offers 
and the wise ones won’t wait until the eleventh 
hour. 


Read our special offer printed elsewhere, 


‘‘Brignut READING FOR SUMMER Days,’’ 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, is 
the most exquisite catalogue of books for summer 
reading that has appeared. The illustrations are 
elegant. It is indeed a work of art in iteelf. 
There are many full-page cuts aud many portraits, 
among which are Amelie Rives, Captain King, 
Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Cameron, John Strange 
Winter, et al. 


W. A. HAYWARD, "fwass” 


Manufacturers of 
asa Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


100 SONGS fora 3 ct, stamp, Homs & YouTM, Oadis,O 
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tactios at the Ludeley Institute, Wheeling. 
The Twenty-th'rd Annual Session of the West May 
Virgina Educational Association is to te held ia )) aaa 
tke Chepel in Marshall College, Huntington, 
July 5 to 8. 
OFFICERS: President, Virgil A. Lewis; Rec. Sec- 
vetary, Ashby J. Wilkinson; Cor. Secretary, Wm. 
A. Straus; Treasurer, Thomas C. Miller. 
LOcAL ADVISERS: Thomas E. Hodges, Prin. 
Marshall College Normal School; James M. Lee, 
Supt. Huntington City Schools; Henderson Davis, 
) 
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HELP IS OFFERED, 


Some Recent 


TEACHERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Title. 
Education in its Physical Relations -. ° 
Picture and Text ° 


Yo Bin « 
Phillips Brooks ° é > 


A Reader in Rotany (PartII)  . 
Progressive Lessons in the Art and Practice of 

Whittier wich the Children. 
“That Mary . ° 
Horace, Satires and Epistles . ° 
English Economic History . ° 
Japanas WeSawlt . 
Mr Tommy Dove and Other Stories. ° 
Vagaries of Sanitary Science . 
Where Three Empires Meet ° 
Eastward to the Land of the Morning ° ° 
Wanderings by Seuthern Waters 
Laws and Properties of Matter > ° 


Publications. 
Author. Publisher. 
Jolly Wm. Beverley Harison, N Y 
James Harper & Bros, e 
Black 
Lee & 8h Boston. 
uglass C) 

Newell Ginn &Co, 
Johnson PD, C. Heath & Co, Boston 
ney D. Lothrop Co, 

ar . ‘ 
Kirkland Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 
Ashley G. P. Putpam’s Sons. N Y 
Bickersteth Chas. Scribner’s Sous, 
Deland Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Dibble J. B. Lippine tt Co. Phila. 
Koight Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 
Shoemaker Robt. Clarke, Cincinnati 
Barker D. At p!eton & Co, New York 
Glazebrook 
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(1) When they will arrive in Chicago; (2) How 
2. they will be in the city; (3) Their exact 4 
dress, giving street and number, or suburban = 
lage, as the case may be, then this information 
will be placed in a book in which the names 0 
teachers are arranged alphabetically, and thie book 
will be kept in the booth of D. C. Heath & Co., 
in the Liberal Arts Building, so that teachers 
may know if their friends are in the city, and if eo 
up. ddress posta at once, ¥ ‘ 
formation, to D. Heath & Co., 355-361 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving per- 
fect satisfaction. They are highly 
sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
as well as glass plates. No other 
films are so free from imperfec- 
tion; none so uniform; none so 
reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE WESTERN FEUALE SEMINARY 


The thirty-ninth year of this well-known Semi- 
nary opens on the 13:h of September next, and we 
invite the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment in another column. It is situated near the 
beantifal little village of Oxford in Batler 
County, one of the most beautifal and pictareeque 
regions of Ohio. Its modern and commodious 
buildings are located in a commanding position, 
and are surrounded by a handsome campus of 
sixty-five acres of ground covered with native for 
est trees. After thirty-eight years of anccessfal hie- 
tory, the institation is well-eqaipped for the educa- 
tion of young women. It has a Faculty of twenty 
two members, representing graduates of the bes! 
colleges and seminaries of the country in its corps 
of instructors. Courses of lectures and concerts 
add much to the literary, scientific, and musica) 
advantages of the institution in a very helpful and 
stimulating way. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Do you believe in civil service, Mrs. Bloobs ?”’ 
‘*Tadeed I do. Why, if a servant ever sasses 
me, her right away.’”’ — Philadelphia 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City. 
save Baggage Express and Aire. & and pe 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
hyn per day. European plan. Elevators and 
urants supp th the best. Horse cars. 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
p aby! better for less money at the Grand Union 
than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Gladys; “I suppose your brother Henry 
. 

much walking since he bought a 

Bernice: ‘‘No. He broke his leg the first ti 
he tried to ride it.”’—Free Lance, ee 
Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
Fal mer part of the — Be sure and ask 

inslow’s Soothing Syrup, T - 
cents a bottle. — 


— Minster: ‘So yo 
eater you go to school, do you, 

Bobby: Yes, sir.’’ 

— Let me hear you spell kitten.” 

y: ** I'm getting to bie a boy to ki 

ten, sir. Try me on cat.” —Tid- Bits, 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the hie of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, New ENGLAND PUBLISAING, 


FAREWELL TO OUR OFFER! 


— 


exposition, Time is money. 


subjects. 


will not be good after July 1st,. 


B"" one more week remains for you to take advantage of our great offer 

of the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Don’t miss it! 

Our contract with the publishers of this great work has about expired, and 

unless you accept our offer now you will be compelled to go without the 
work. At the easy terms offered everybody should own a set. 

If you are going to the World’s Fair you can read up on every topic 

of interest to you, and thus save many hours of time in studying the great 


Besides every topic to be found in the English Edition, THE RE- 
VISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA has hundreds of special articles 
of great interest to Americans, among which are Grand Army of the Republic, 
Interoceanic Canals, Pension System, Public Lands, Political Conventions, 
Repudiation, Safe Deposit Companies, Signal Service, Tariff, etc., etc. 


WHY IT IS THE BEST, The Revised Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica is revised up to the year 1890. There 
is no other encyclopedia published that is not from ten to thirty years behmd 
the times. It is true that some of them issue supplements, but these are 
separate from the encyclopedias proper, and are charged for separately. 

The REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is complete and 
contains late statistics, discoveries, inventions, etc., etc. It is the best En- 
cyclopedia forthe people of America, because it treats of all matters pertaining 
to America from the American standpoint, and gives late information on all 


[a Sample pages free. 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY IS REQUIRED. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to y 
you, et pre 

the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day ito 

autiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited each 
ge type on good quality of r, and is str y 
in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper c: ill, i 
, per care will last for years. i i 
entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid toany sone the United Staine 


This special offer is made only to readers of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 


Cut this out and send to “Journal of Education.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised 
described with your Dime Savings Bank, for which I 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. esate 


and is to 
every nervous cate 
woman, b Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. 
Remember this— {f you 
don’t get the help that’s 

th- 


rom + no 
female com- 


exha condition of 
the female system, if the 
“ Prescription” ever fails to benefit or cure, 
your money is returned. Bearing - down 
pains, internal inflammation and ulceration, 
weak back, and all kindred ailments are com- 
Pegs cured by it. It’s a marvelous remedy 
or nervous and general debility, Chorea, or 
St. Vitus’s Dance, Insomnia, or Inability to 
Sleep, Spasms, Convulsions or Fits, and has 
often, by restoring the womanly functions, 
cured cases of insanity. 


than 25 years, Dr. ’s-Catarrh 
For more ms se Sage 


Remedy has cu worst cases of Chronic 
Catarrh in the Head. The makers of this 


medicine are willing to promise that 3 
cure your case or yll pay you 
cash. By all 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for Jane opens 
with a very able and timely article by Hon. Hilary 
Herbert, Secretary of the U. 8S. Navy Department, 
entitled Lesson of the Naval Review.’ 
W. H. Mallock, author of ‘‘ Is Life Worth Liv- 


ing,’’ answers the question “ Who are the Greatest 
Wealth-Producers ?’’ Surrogate Rewson of New 
York tells of ‘‘ How to Check Testamentary Leg- 
islation ’?; Charles Dickens, son of the great nov- 
elist, treate of ‘* Disappearing Dickensland’’ ; “A 
Look Ahead ’’ is an article by Andrew Carnegie, 
and hints at a possible reunion of the United 
States and Great Britain; ‘‘ Police Protection at 
the World’s Fair,” is treated by the Sapt. of 
Police of Chicago, and by the Chief of Secret Ser- 
vice of that city. The possibility of increased 
speed in transatlantic steamships is discussed by 
Professor Biles of Glasgow University, uoder the 
title of “* Thirty Kaots an Hour to Earope.’”’? The 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford answers inquiries and criti- 
cisms regarding his plan for dealing with the 
saloon question, which he explained in his article 
on “ Possible Reformation of the Drink Traffic”’ 
in the May number of The Review. Congressman 
Bourke Cockran farnisbes a vigorous article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Financial Oatlook. The Notes and 
Comments inclade very readable papers: “ Christ 
as an Orator,’’ by T. Alexander Hyde; ‘‘A Farm- 
er’s View of Free Coinage,’’ by Newton L. Ban- 
nell; ‘* The Art of Living Two Handred Years,”’ 
by William Kinnear, and ‘‘ loebriety from a Medi- 
cal Standpoint,”’ by De. E. F, Arnold. Price, $5 
a year; single copy, 50 cts. New York: 3 East 
14th Street. 


Lawn tennis, that subject of never-failing inter- 
est in the summer months, is discussed in the June 
Ladies’ Home Journal by Miss Mabel Esmonde 
Cahill, the woman champion of the United States. 
Mr. Arthur Warren writes entertainingly of the 
Empress of Germany in her bome, The sum- 
mer traveler and the Chicago Exposition receive 
attention in ‘‘ If You Go to the Fair,’’ by Mrs. M. 
P. Handy; ‘Some Smart Traveling Suits,’ by 
Mrs. Mallon, and “ The Art of Traveling Easily,’’ 
by Rath Ashmore. Palmer Cox contribates a 
page of fan and frolic, this time takiog bis 
** Brownies”’ through Italy. Among other arti- 
c'es are “ Household Hints for Sommer,’’ ‘‘ Care 
of Catlery and Glaes,’’ “ Remodeling Last Year's 
Gowns.’’ The Summer’s New Hats,”’ by Mrs. 
Mallon, Planning a Home Wedding,” by Helen 
Jay. ‘Sketching from Natare,’’ by Maude Hay- 
wood, and ‘‘ Life in the Invalid’s Room,” Eliza- 
beth Robinson Scovil. Pablished by The Cartis 
Pablishing Company of Philadelphia for 10 cents 
a@ number, 


— The June number of The American Journal 
of Politics of which Andrew J. Palm is editor, is a 
credit to journalism, It presents the vital topics 
of the times in discussions to command the atten- 
tion of thoughtful readers and thinkers. The 
themes of this number are ‘‘ White Supremacy in 
the South; ‘* The Darger of the Hour; ‘ 0.r 
National Defeat’; ‘‘The People and Legisla- 
tion’”’; The Constitution of the U. 8. and Birth- 
rights”; “‘A Review of the Management of the 
Lost Campaign”; ‘Money and Civilization ;” 
‘* Patriotism, Mayorality, and Pensions”; “A 
Fature for the Republican Party,” and Drook- 
enness and the Remedy ;”’ followed by able book 
reviews. $4.00 a year; single copies, 40 cents. 
New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. 


— The frontispiece of The Chautauquan for June 
is a fine portrait of Queen Olga of Greece. Prof. 
W. E. Waters contributes the opening article, 
‘The Modern Maid of Athens and Her Brothers 
of Today.” Jadge W. W. Carruth gives vala- 
able “Study of Four Vocations,” in which he con- 
siders the life of a physician, lawyer, author, aod 
editor. There is an attractive article on the ‘* Lick 
Observatory,” and an interesting article on “ Silk 
Culture in the United States.’ Felix Oswald 
writes on ‘‘Our National Health.’’ There is ® 
delightfal sketch of Dr. Theodore Mommeen, the 
great historian, and many other able articles by 
representative writers, The Woman’s Council 
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TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


the editorial departments are discussed: ‘‘ Shall 
the President be an Office Broker?” “ Skim- 
ming the Dictionary,’’ ‘' Temperance Reform in 
South Carolina,’? The Chantanquan: Meadville, 
Penn. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine for Jane opens 
wich a pictureeque suggestion for ‘' Corresponding 
with the Planeta ’’ during the Chicago Exposition. 
The Family Doctor writes on “ The Art of Keep- 
ing Well’’; ‘* Oar Friend the Fox Terrier” will 
find favor with every one who is fond of dogs, and 
** How a Wilderness Became a Garden”’ will in- 
terest all who love flowers. Those interested in 
the curious will evjoy ‘‘A Study of Noses.’”’ “A 
Walk in Saxon Switzerland” is by James Baker, 
and is followed by an illustrated article on ‘‘West- 
minster School’? by Raymond Blathwayt. There 
are a number of short and continued stories, a sug- 
gestive fashion department and a full ‘* Gatherer ”’ 
reporting the progress of the Scientific World. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50 year in advance. 


— The Popular Science Quarterly, Edited by the 
University Faculty of Political Science of Colum- 


bia College for Jane bas discussions of ‘“The Mone- 
tary Conference,’’ by Pres. Bent Andrews; “ Pro- 
gressive Taxation,’ by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman ; 
** Stock Exchange Clearing Houses,’’ by Alexan- 
der D. Noyes; ** Responsibility for Saccession,’’ by 
Siduey Webster; ‘‘ The Caucus in England,” by 
M. Ostrogoreki; The Feuros of Northern Spain,’ 
by William T. Strong,’’ and ‘‘ Campbell’s Pari- 
tan in Holland,’”’ by John A. Doyle. The Record 
of Political Events,’? by Prof. Wm. A. Danning, 
is a very valuable addition, and the reviews of 
leading books are discriminating. $3 00 a year; 
single numbers, 75 cts. New York: 70 5th Ave. 
Ginn & Company. 


— Senator Lodge and Mrs. Burnett take the 
head of the colamn in the current St. Nicholas, 


and tell the praises of the national capital to which 
Mrs. Barnett gave the name ‘‘ The City of Groves 
and Bowers.’’ Mr, Lodge’s sketch gives the im- 
postant facts and legends connected with the city’s 
past, and commends the wisdom that set apart a 
traly national city for the capital. Mrs. Burnett 
takes a point of view suitable to the younger read- 
ers. The other contents are of great variety and 
excellence, New York: The Century Co. 


— The Jane Overland covers a wide range of 
subjects, from an interesting paper on “ The 
Pomo Basket Makers’’ to the ‘ Jolly Cruise of the 
Yacht Chispa; ‘‘ The American Private Soldier,’’ 
by Lieut. Alvia H. Sydenham is a very readable 
description of the daily life of the defenders of our 
flag during peace, full of lively incident and good- 
natared criticism. The whole number forms capi- 
tal midsummer reading. San Francisco: The 
Overland. 


— The Pansy for June is an ideal number. It 
has much of value, notably the Golden Discovery 


paper by Margaret Sidney, in which the writer 

ys a fitting tribute to the Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford, in behalf of their work in establishing 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.00 a year. 


— The Jane number of Worthington’s Magazine 
is rich in well written leading articles of timely in- 


terest, in short stories, essays, and poems, while 
the cherming illustrations, beautifully reproduced, 
and the fine press work render it very attractive 
to the eye. Hartford, Ct.: A. D. Worthington 
& Company. 


— ‘' Jady Robinson. Milliner,’’ is the complete 
novel in Godey's for Jane, e Home Depart- 
ment, so ably conducted by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, is as usual interesting and helpful; the 
fashions are the choicest of the latest, and the 
general reading is excellent. New York: Godey’s, 


—Lucia Chase Bell, Oscar Fay Adams, Nora 
A. Smith, Annie Sawyer Downes, Willis Boyd 
Allen, Susan Coolidge and Mary Elizabeth Blake 
are among the ular writers who have stories or 
verse in the June Wide Awake. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 


— Romance devotes its June issue largely to 
Scandanavian literature. Among the authors are 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Guy de Maupassant, Hjal- 
mar Hjorth Boyesen, Alphonse Dandet. Romance 
Pub. Co. $2.50 a year. 


— Our Little Ones for Jane has outdoor stories 
and jingles for the little folks. It also has many 
beautifal illustrations. Boston: Russell Pab. Co, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Litle Ones and the Nursery, for June; terms, 
$1.50a year. Boston: Russelit Pub. Co. 

The Cosmopolitan, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
San Francisco. 

St, Nicholas, for June; terms, $3.00 a year, New 
York: The Century Uo. 

Physical Education, for June; terms, $1.(0 a year. 
Springfield, Mass.: Triangle Pub Co. 

Health, for June; terms, $100 a year. Boston: 
Health Pub. Co. 

University Extension, for June; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelpbia. 

Phrenological Journal, for June; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Pall Mall Magazine, for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: International News Co. 

North American Review, for June; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York: 3 East Fourteenth St. 

American Journal of Politics, for June; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: 114 Nassau St. 

Educational Review. for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The School Review, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Ithaca, New York: Corneli University. 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clipical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinies of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th S8t., Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty-eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinics and Quizzes is required before graduation, 
Every for the dental student is offered. 
Women admitted. For catilogue and information 
acdress Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 

1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Early application necessary for September, 1893, 


Western Female Seminary, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek 
Modern ‘| anguages, Elocution and Art. Faculty ot 
Twenty two Members. Large Campus. steam 
Heat. Electric Light. Thirty-ninth year. 


Terms, $200 per Year. = 
Mars. LEILA S. MCKEE, Pu#.D., Principal. 


School of Expression 


Freeman Beacon St., Mass. 

Vocal, Literary, ana other Art studies. Send for 

lan of Summer Term, July 1, Lake Bluff, Ill,, near 
Jhicage, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at World's Fair. eow 

IGAN, 
MICHIGAN. oy. | Michigan Mining School, 

A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer ¥chools in Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing. and Fiel pees f 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para. 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


CULLEGERS. 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientijicCourse 
General education. Sprcialty, Vivil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. EK. R. RuGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, n. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Principal. 
Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmy, A.M. 
NORMAL SOHOOL Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
tt NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known tn U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
160 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers, 
I cannot be ot much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well evough or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from the 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
indemand, Superintencents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corresa- 
ndence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
‘eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers Wanted. touts, mo. 


can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


ON JUNE 1 we had a letter from Supt. Knell of Saratoga Springs saying that there was a vacant principalehip 
in one of the ward schools at $1000 and asking if we wished to nominate candidates. As we ran 
over our list. we came to the card of J. Mace Smith, of South Giens Falls. We sent him there some years ago 
through the influence of the school commissioner, who was ashamed that eo thriving a village should have so poor 
aschool, and asked us to send somebody who wonld build up a betterone. Mr. Smith had done it, and proved so 
good a man that we selected him, and he from us, being the only man we recommended. He 
went to Saratoga in reponse to a telegram seemed to the Board to justify what we said of him, 
and on Monday, June 5, he was elected He writes, June 7: “ Too much cannot be said to your credit for your 
prompsnece. ‘his is the second place I have secured through your Agency, and I wish to commend it to others 
or its promptness and certainty.” What made us recommend him 60 strongly? An unsolicited letter written by 
his neighbor Supt. Williams of Glens Falls on May 12, which so much more than confirmed our 
own g00d impressions of Mr. Smith that we marked hii for the first vacancy of the sort, That ON JUNE 5 
was why he was elected on June 5. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 

1 members, salaries, an ag; more 1 

calls for teachers havé never been so numerous as during the current year. my 2 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 
Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir: 

Misses J- and D——, teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as described below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 
Evernr C. Srevens, Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900. We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentiemen: salaries 


from $300 to Circulars free. |. B, LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St., (@) ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 1201 8So.8 ay tg 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Tl. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, | Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for 200d teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Miss E, F, FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Manual Trainin 


Advance registration fee. Over 3200 places filled UN 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seekin sitions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bidg.) 
and those wishin ange ai | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room © 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 
CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from 8. B, WINCHELL’S 
Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. Uonfiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but dea! directly with the Boards, and let 


them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent We do business in every State in the Union. 


Tu SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION wants competent teachers who are 


TEACHER (aes) WANTED for public 

school near New York City. Salary. $750. 

Begin Sept. Many vacancies for primary 

teachers. Send stamp for blanks. No 
ON SCHOOL BUREAU, 

2 W. Fourteenth St., New York. 


desirous of securing better positions, to know that for the last six months it has been unable to supply 
the demands made upon it for teachers. School < fiisials waptiug teachers for next year have already 
A. GRIDLEY, 

D. A. LEAR, 

E. O. CREIGHTON, 


begun to consult with its mangers in reference to their needs. It has un- 
equaled facilities for locating teachersin the Westand South Register now. 


Mors. 
- ddress: SOUTHWESTERN EDUCAT’L BUREAU, Winfield, Kansas. 


Selling ey SPAULDING & MERRILL, MANAGERS, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUBEAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


Teachers Wh. Would Be 
For positions they especially desire , 
IN HE For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 


Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 
Del.—Md.—E. D. MURDAUGH, Easton, Md. 
New England—H. J. CHasB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers‘ y~M. H. PADDOOK, 28 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
New York—E. L. Coxsackie, 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 


OPIUM Mo-phine Habit Cured tm 10 
Levanen Gate. 


ing a new yearly subscriptiod. 
NEW ENG. PUB, CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston 
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ACME | 
Writing Tablets 


Stationery — 
Pencil Tablets 


and 


Composition Books 


Paper 


Quincy Practice Papers 


Students’ Note Books 


Company, 
| 


New York and Brooklyn. Ete. 


Ete. 


Feeling that the day of inferior paper for educational 2 
eh purposes is past, we take pleasure in announcing to | 


| 
a) factured from the very best material. | 


School Supplies | Some IMPORTANT 


NEW VOLUMES 


Will soon be added to the International 
Education Series that is now so widely 
and favorably known to the educational 


world. 
The teacher who has resolved to know 


already in possession of the International 
Education Series, is becoming a rarity. 
_ The inexperienced teacher needs it for 
preparation. The experienced teacher needs 
it for reference. The demands of the times 
require the high standard that it enables the 
teacher to reach. The weaklings that loiter 
in the path of progress must go to the wall. 
An arrangement is now in force by which 
any responsible teacher may obtain it at 
once. 
Send for particulars, 


| , APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


LACKBOARD 
CLOTH. 


© yd., 7D cts. 

Special discounts to Boards of Education. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 69 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 
School and College Text Books and School Supplies. 


Publishers. 


Picturesque Tablets. 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


1@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For G-ammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
**Oure New Arithmetic’? 12mo, ix. + 246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hopart B. JAcoss and 
AvausTa L. Brower. No. 7: Light and Shade, Price, per doz, $1.80. 
Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East (4th St., New York. 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Suggestions for Color Teaching. 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

t is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work, 
and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. 
Price, One Dollar. 

For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets, and 

Colored Papers, address the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 EK. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Ho " 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & . M. D. Berlitz & 
go, New ny ai Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

uveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Longuages at lowest pri- 

Catalogues on application. 

Publ a oreign Bookseller, 

ene 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


TUSY. FRENCH 


If vou are a beginner, get the new method. 

*‘ French With or Without a Master,” 
1 vol., $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
“LE FRANCAIS” ($200 vear), French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novel 
sketches, etc., also many exercises which are cor 
rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each 
subscriber becomes a student, by correspondence, of 
the Berlitz School of Languages, Sample copy free. 

BERLIIZ & CO, MapIson 8Q, NEW YURK. 


MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 Bast Zenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’'S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER-ON’S Histories, 
THUMSON’S Mathematics, ete., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppards Science. 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


more, and to take a higher rank, and is not} yg 


School=== 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


First Steps in Song Reading, by Invinc Ex 
g0N. A manual for primary classes and private — 
ine, 80 cents, postpaid; per doz, not prepaid: Song 
anual, Book I., by FMeRaon. fully com. 
piled for primary needs. 30 cts.; $3 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


ng Manual, Book 2, L. O. EMERSON. A vy 
collection for 4 above the primary 
40 cts.; $4.20 per doz, not prepaid Song Reader 
Book 1, by Em¥rson & BROWN. adapted 
for the younger grammar classes. 50 cts.; $480 a doz. , 
not prepaid. 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS. 


ng Manual, Book 3, by L. O. EMBRSON. An ad. 
miraple manual for adult ¢ . 50 cts.; $480 
doz. Song Reader, Book 2, by Emurson & Brown. 
For the older grammar and yopnger high classes. 60 
ets ; 88a doz, not prepaid: ong Greeting. by L. 0. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 


nited Voices, by L. O. EMERSON. Bright sch 
ant (not graded) such as make the sio ee hour nt 
short. 50 pages of elements; nearly songs: the 
best book of its kind. 59 cents; #4 40 per doz. not pre. 
nie Children’s School Songs for Primary 
lasses, with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 
139 2008s, 112 pages. Price, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz., not 


repaid, 
P'send for Catalogue aad Circular of books for 


ic especially for schools; low prices. Cat- 
alogue on application. Liberal 
teachers. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer and Sbonin 
Planes, and Wilcox and White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged, or sold on instalments 


For Musical Instruments, 8' ete., send to * 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CIfY OF NEW YORK. 


HENRY M. McCORAOCKEN, D.D.. LL.D., Chancellor. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


Five Courses: — 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV, Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted : — 
Dr. of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 


Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 
Address: 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHING'TON SQUARE, 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 


FFICIAL ADDRESSES of over 1000 
Teachers can be obtained from CHARLES 
S. Hosxinson, See’y of Ohio Teachers’ 


Association, Zanesville, Ohio. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. , 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


Re 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


QUR ALLOTMENT (ac.iccaic2)) Group 150, Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, i 
neluding elegan’ 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 


Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the 
, great building for Manufac 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Teestiien sa eee 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


ART STUDIES, LAKE BLUFF, 2st to 


Illustrations (800). TRIPS TO TEREOPTICON. 


Expenses included in Tuition. WV ORILD’S FATR. 


Course many years in preparation by 8. 8. CuRRY, Ph D,, In 
A »» Instructor i 
20, Lake Bluff, 1. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 1514 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. after June 
2—1 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Appleton Street, Boston. / 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. , 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OnI0 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
cnicaeo 


W 


i 


| 
*SO NS Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write 


Established in 1851. 


| 


Great Durability Easy Terms. 


for Catalogues and full information. 


170 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON, MASS: 
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